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THE VALUE OF A MERGER OF CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


} 
\ Irving Greenberg 


Executive Director 


Alan Bookman 


Director of Casework Services 


) Jewish Child Care Association of 


Essex County, Newark, N. J. 


| Mercer oF social agencies has occupied the 


interest and attention of community plan- 
ners and social agency executives for at least 


} two decades. They have been preoccupied 


especially with this kind of an approach to 
the solution of many of the problems of the 
social agency. By comparison, few practicing 
caseworkers have been interested in this 
phenomenon. It is unfortunate that practi- 
tioners have not applied themselves to un- 
covering the potentialities of merging serv- 
ices for improved help to the client. 

Social agencies must be aware that we are 
operating in a constantly changing world. 
Therefore, the emphasis of our services must 
be determined by changes. Our concern with 
the economically deprived child of yesterday 
may have to shift to a concern for the emo- 
tionally disturbed child of today. Relatively 
fewer children need placement. Some services 
become outmoded because they are unneces- 
sary. Agencies frequently are not ready to 
meet the new demands upon them because a 
change in direction is often hard to come by. 

To some agencies, merger has seemed like 
a possible solution for all difficulties. We 
know by now that the results of merger have 
often been very different from the expecta- 
tions. Merger per se, while providing bigness 
and complexity, does not in itself necessarily 
produce required solutions to human prob- 
lems or even improved service. The primary 
aim of all consolidations of social service 
should be to improve quality—to find new 
ways of solving individual problems. 





Formation of the Merged Agency 


The problems of merging family and chil- 
dren’s services are not the concern of this 
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The authors discuss how the merger of children’s 
agencies strengthened a child care program, pointing 
out that the planners were originally not fully aware 
of the potentialities for better service. 


article. This has been analyzed in previous 
issues of Cu1tD WELFARE and in other social 
work literature. In this paper, we are prima- 
rily concerned with describing and analyzing 
the actual experiences of one agency in one 
community where several children’s agencies 
were merged. 

New values for service were not apparent 
when the creation of our agency was urged. 
A professional study made in 1946,! recom- 
mended the consolidation of four existing 
children’s agencies. The new agency would be 
known as the Jewish Child Care Association 
of Essex County, New Jersey. Three of the 
agencies agreed to merge.? In addition to 
consolidation, the following were recom- 
mended for the new agency: a Central Intake 
Department, a management and clerical 
staff, a Department of Research and Inter- 
pretation, a Clinical Unit including a psychi- 
atrist and a clinical psychologist, a Foster 
Home Department and an Institutional Unit 
for Dependent Children, together with a 
Resident Treatment Home for Disturbed 
Children. The newly formed agency was 
organized accordingly, with the exception of 
the Research Program and Centralized In- 
take. Intake remained separate for the two 
service departments, namely placement and 
guidance. 


1 Herschel Alt and Herbert H. Aptekar, 4 Study of 
Jewish Casework Agencies in Essex County (Newark), 


New Jersey, Jewish Community Council of Essex 
County. 1946, 


2 The fourth remains to this day, what it then was, 
an orphanage for Jewish children, operating outside of 
the organized Jewish community. 
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The purposes of the newly formed agency 
stated in the bylaws of the Association were 
as follows: 


“The purposes of this Association are to care for de- 
pendent, underprivileged children, undernourished, 
maladjusted and other children who do not have the 
benefit of normal life and living conditions because of 
insufficient, inadequate or improper parental super- 
vision, or because of their own . . . , mental, physical 
or other disability; and to that end to provide every 
type of care, treatment and help necessary or desirable.” 
As written, this seemed like an ideal to be 
attained in some distant future. There were 
at the same time practical reasons for the 
merger which might be summed up as 
follows: 

1) a more professional approach to the needs of 

Jewish children in the community, 

2) a more economical use of community funds, and 

3) a desire for orderly and responsible methods of 

community planning. 

That the merger might subsequently stim- 
ulate the development of a broader child care 
approach was not contemplated. The first 
concern of the planners was for a quick 
blending of the several separate boards into 
one merged board. In the first two years of 
operation, it was possible to weld the lay 
trustees together into one integrated group 
which could begin to function adequately. It 
took several years to unify the services on a 
realistic, eficient and meaningful professional 
basis. What was common to all the services 
first had to be discerned and defined and 
then, later, integrated by the total profes- 
sional staff. 


Agency As It Is Today 


Today, the agency has the following serv- 
ices: placement of children in foster homes; 
placement of children in specialized group 
homes and institutions; service to unmarried 
mothers; service to adoptive couples; and 
child guidance treatment. One of the casual- 
ties of the merger was the residential treat- 
ment center operated by the agency. We 
closed our institution in 1955. This, however, 
has in no way mitigated or changed the 
original charge to the agency to provide 
resident treatment service for children in our 
community who need it. We are now fulfill- 
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t 
ing this charge by purchasing resident treat, 
ment care from other institutions. 

The professional personnel of the ageng; 
remains what it was at the time of th 
merger: There is an executive director who; 
a professionally trained social worker; ty) 
supervising social workers head the place. 
ment and guidance units; a psychiatrist 
clinical director for the Child Guidane 
Clinic, which has also auxiliary psychiatri 
staff and a clinical psychologist; seven socia| 
workers are divided almost equally betwee, 
the placement services and the Child Guid 
ance Clinic, and one intake coordinator j 
responsible for the intake process with al 
applicants for service. In addition, othe 
services are purchased from specialists~ 
physicians, dentists and others—as_ neces. 
sary. The position we have lost is that of the 
resident director of our institution. 


Centralized Intake Introduced 

With the unification of the separate lay 
members into an effective operating board, 
administration was able to turn its attention 


to the problems of developing in the profes. | 
sional staff an integrated identification with 


the new agency. The chief factor in achieving 
this identification was the creation of single, 
centralized intake. This was the result of a 
long, involved process engaged in by the 
executive director and the supervising staff, 
extending over a period of two years. 

To understand our need for centralized 
intake, it is necessary to describe intake asit 
was operated initially in the agency. Intake 
was then related to the specific, separate 
services which had been merged. An appl 
cant requesting child guidance treatment ap- 
plied directly to the Child Guidance Clinic, 
Similarly, if an applicant requested any type 
of placement for his child, he was directed to 
the placement services of the agency. We 
were troubled by this continuing separation 
of intake among the parts of the agency, for 


we were only too aware that the kind of! 


request made on behalf of the child repre- 


sented neither the whole problem nor the’ 


particular direction in which the solution 
should be sought. We knew that for some 
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other cases were being referred elsewhere 
prematurely. Applicants who might have 
heen, were not being served effectively within 
our agency. We realized that intake limited 
to one service obscured a broader approach 
to children’s needs and prevented the most 
effective utilization of what we had to offer. 

Having agreed on the need for improving 
the original intake structure, the administra- 
tive and supervisory staff moved as rapidly 
as possible toward agreement on the estab- 
lishment of centralized intake. In so doing, it 
was necessary to assimilate many complex 
implications pertaining to the professional 
staff. The staff had to develop the concept of 
appropriate solutions through appropriate 
services. This meant that we were breaking 
into existing professional cliches in our agency 
which had given greater status to the posi- 
tion of the psychiatric social worker than to 
the placement worker. While this was not 
easily overcome, the integrity of the profes- 
sional staff was a large enabling factor. After 
the professional staff had been prepared for a 
single intake structure, we were faced with 
the problem of obtaining an individual who 
possessed the kind of flexibility based on 
knowledge and skill which this position re- 
quired. Fortunately, one of our supervisors 
was able to undertake this assignment. Pos- 
sessing many years of experience and having 
been with the agency from the beginning of 
the merger, her presence and interest facili- 
tated the whole process immeasurably. 

In setting up centralized intake, it was 
agreed that all referrals and applications 
made to the agency would be handled by the 
intake coordinator, as we designated the new 
position. This meant that both placement 
services and Child Guidance Clinic gave up 
their previous prerogative of establishing for 
themselves the criteria for accepting cases. 
The intake coordinator was given the ulti- 
mate responsibility of assigning for service to 
the specific units of the agency. To assist her 
in this dificult responsibility, a diagnostic 
unit was created. Within this unit were lo- 
cated the psychiatrist, the clinical psycholo- 
gist and such other specialists as might be 
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necessary. The diagnostic unit served to 
assist the intake coordinator in the evalua- 
tion of an application. Once the intake co- 
ordinator assigns the case, it is up to each 
unit to provide the service indicated. 


Effects of Centralized Intake 

Within the scope of this paper, it is not 
possible to give in any great detail, the on- 
going process with relation to the centralized 
intake unit and its operations. Suffice it to 
say, that creation of the unit was by no 
means the end of our difficulties, nor the 
solution to all our problems. It was necessary 
for all of our professional staff to reorient 
themselves in this new mode of operation. At 
present, centralized intake as carried by the 
intake coordinator, has proved its effective- 
ness and has been wholly accepted through- 
out the agency. 

What we wish to stress is the economy of 
values for service to the client, which began 
to develop after we established one single 
intake structure. In our separate intakes we 
had overlooked that we were primarily 
service-centered rather than client-centered. 
Centralized intake has enabled us to listen 
more fully to the client and his expression of 
need. We have become much less concerned 
with establishing a psycho-social diagnosis 
and prescribing treatment. We are now more 
concerned with helping the client utilize his 
ego strength in the discovery of what he is 
able and willing to do in working toward a 
possible solution for his problems. Our inter- 
est is in assisting the client to utilize the 
specific services of the agency when and how 
he needs them in order to overcome his diffi- 
culties. And we are also prepared to help the 
parent discover other more appropriate and 
acceptable solutions to his problems, which 
can be obtained elsewhere. Within this kind 
of flexible intake, both the worker and the 
client have greater freedom to examine the 
possibilities for help offered by a number of 
specific services. Previously, the parent was 
restricted to either one or the other of our 
services. This newer flexibility becomes the 
source of dynamic help for the parent. The 
parent who, in desperation, comes requesting 
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placement of his child, may now be helped to 
examine his efforts to become a more effec- 
tive parent. It is now more possible for some 
parents to decide to maintain their children 
at home and to utilize our counseling service 
towards this purpose. Similarly, other par- 
ents who formerly came requesting treat- 
ment for their children, are enabled to accept 
the need for help with their own attitudes 
before treatment can be considered for the 
child. 

The merger in and of itself did not produce 
any new or radical approaches to foster home 
placement or to child guidance treatment. 
We have continued to utilize the basic knowl- 
edge and skills which we had developed over 
the years throughout the field. We were able 
to avoid the errors of attempting to merge 
case loads. What has developed for us is a 
concept of the parent needing help in order to 
function more effectively for his child. We 
have become increasingly aware of what 
underlies the parent’s behavior and _atti- 
tudes, whether he comes to us for placement 
or for guidance. We understand more com- 
pletely how and why some parents can at 
best tolerate movement into a helping rela- 
tionship only if it is in terms of the child 
rather than of the adult. 


Involving the Parent 


Out of this experience derived from cen- 
tralized intake, we have now set up a parent- 
counseling service, in which we give direct 
help to the parent in meeting his parental 
responsibilities. This counseling service be- 
gins with the parent and where he is in 
feeling and attitudes in relation to his child. 
It aims to assist the parent in arriving at a 
solution of his interpersonal difficulties with 
the child. It may serve to help him maintain 
the child at home or enable him to utilize 
separation if this is necessary. We have dis- 
covered that some parents need a period of 
work with the counseling worker in order to 
be prepared for constructive, cooperative 





3 Edith L. Lauer, The Generic and Specific Aspects of 
Casework in a Merged Agency, Child Welfare League of 
America. 1942. 
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participation in the child guidance treatmen, within hi 
of their child. Another group of parents | tempt to 
where the symptom pathology within the) andappr 
child is neither severe nor heavily internal.\the mers 
ized, may be helped to alleviate and improyg | broader 
what is essentially reactive behavior. There} would ha 
is a third group of parents who can conside, | continues 
placement of the child, where it is socially! ices: In a 
necessary and desirable, only if they are) the stim 
given the freedom to work toward an ac, | other mo 
ceptance of placement within our counseling | make it F 
structure, rather than with the placement! own hom 
worker.! ship with 
When we now discuss “child care” in oy| tion 1 ¢ 
agency, “care” no longer denotes merely! encourag 
physical or custodial management of th homemal 
child. What we mean today is “care” g tain nur 
synonymous with concern and solicitude. We! with the 
mean this in a very special sense, over and | 
above the concern, the caring for, alway; The Pla 
understood to be one of the dynamic prin. | The ir 
ciples in approaching the helping of other | ogy into 
individuals. Our “care” involves the view of «ies, bot 
the whole child and his needs in relation ty | been 4 Cc 
his parents and how they function for him. In | (ause of 
terms of service, this would mean that at| We are ! 
times only the parent is included, as in the! some ot! 
counseling service. At other times, the child | mained ; 
as well as the parent would be served, a tO — 
when the child is treated in our Child psychiat 
Guidance Clinic, or when the child is placed Frequen 
under our direct care, either in a foster home | 8Y and 
or in a group setting. within t 
While it is very fashionable these days to | Perence 
talk about family-oriented casework, what What 
we as a children’s agency are seeking to de. | demonst 
fine is casework focused on parenthood. Chil.  °perate 
dren’s agencies have too long been tied to the together 
concept of the child and his needs, failing tot 8 to” 
realize that most often service to the child's | disciplin 
possible only within the limits of the parents) &#™ In 
capacity to function as parents. Agencies are | Pets an 
learning, and have learned, how to test the chiatry: 
parental capacity from the very day that the the soci 
parent first makes application for service “" Pra 
Wherever possible, agencies have as their | "ther t 


primary aim the maintenance of the chil, have 


‘function 
4 Charles Miller, “Request for Placement at Intake tician a) 


in a Child Guidance Agency,” Buttetin of the Child Th 
Welfare League of America, Inc., May 1942. - 
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} 
tment yithin his own home. To this end, they at- 
arents ' empt to develop and utilize all necessary 
Lin the _)and appropriate facilities. Within our agency, 
ternal. (the merger has enabled us to develop a 
nprove ‘broader array of services than otherwise 

- There! would have been possible if the community 
continued to maintain split children’s serv- 
socially | ices. In addition, we see as our responsibility 
ey are } the stimulation of newer services within 
an ac | other more appropriate agencies, in order to 
nseling ‘ make it possible for the child to remain in his 
own home. For example, our close relation- 
ship with the Jewish Family Service Associa- 
tion in our community 


sie 


cement! 


in on has enabled us to 
merely | encourage them to use a more extended 
of they homemaker service, in order to permit a cer- 
ire” a tain number of children to remain at home 
de. We! with their parents. 


yer and | 


always The Place of Psychiatry and Psychology 
ic prin.| The inclusion of psychiatry and psychol- 
f other | 08Y into the daily operation of other agen- 
cies, both children’s and family agencies, has 
been a common endeavor in recent years. Be- 
him. Jy | cause of our comparatively fortunate history, 
that arjwe are much further along with this than 
; in the | some other communities. While we have re- 
1e child | mained a social agency in concept and func- 
ved, a tion, we have been utilizing the disciplines of 
Chili. psychiatry and psychology for several years. 
; placed Frequently, we think of psychiatry, psychol- 
or home | SY and casework as operating together only 
within the clinic or hospital setting. Our ex- 
perience has taught us that this is not so. 
What we have been working on is a 
demonstration of how these disciplines can 
operate effectively in an agency like ours 
together with casework, and how necessary 
itis to have proper integration of all three 
\ disciplines in enhancing the child care pro- 
gram in any community. The medical as- 
pects and the medical responsibility of psy- 
chiatry can be preserved effectively within 
the social agency. Casework and psychiatry 
can practice as two individual disciplines 
rather than as corollary one to the other. As 
we have said, in our agency the psychiatrist 
‘functions as clinical director and as diagnos- 
tian and consultant for the other services. 
The psychiatrist is the one who takes ulti- 
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mate responsibility for diagnosis and pre- 
scribing treatment of psychopathology for 
any child accepted by the agency. In so do- 
ing, however, he makes no unilateral deci- 
sions as to the course and nature of the on- 
going process with the client. The social 
worker and psychiatrist have equal, but 
separate roles in providing service. This 
emphasis begins in intake and continues 
throughout the life of the case. In a measure, 
casework has aided the psychiatrist to broaden 
his perspective to include the appropriate 
psycho-social realities, while psychiatry has 
deepened and extended the caseworker’s un- 
derstanding of the dynamics of the client’s 
behavior. 


New Focus on Needs of Child 


The merger of the family and the chil- 
dren’s services in some other communities 
has led to an increase of family services and 
decrease of children’s 
Fortunately for us, 


services or the reverse. 
the fact that only chil- 
dren’s services were merged has enabled us to 
concentrate on the nature of the changing 
needs and problems of children and parents 
as they emerge in a prosperity climate, as 
contrasted with a depression climate. Since 
the general environment is no longer largely 
one of economic deprivation, it permits indi- 
viduals the freedom to dwell on their inter- 
personal relationships. 

Insofar as behavior problems are con- 
cerned in some respects it has actually been 
the parent who has caused our agency to 
become more broadly concerned with his 
needs and the needs of his child. Increasingly, 
we find that parents are as concerned about 
the ongoing development of their children as 
they are about an immediate difficulty. In 
greater numbers, parents are requesting a 
psychological and social check-up for their 
children, as they have already learned to 
seek regular physical health examinations. 
Such parents would not apply to a placement 
agency for this service. Some would resist 
turning toa child guidance treatment agency. 

Our concern for the “normal” child is 
known to the community and enables par- 
ents to seek us out. Our broader view per- 
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mits us to make our casework and counseling 
skills available in a more appropriate man- 
ner. We do not relate primarily to the 
pathology in parents and children, but to 
their capacity for effective and satisfying 
social functioning. Parents have begun to 
use our agency in a variety of new ways. We 
make it possible for them to come to an 
agency which is no longer associated prima- 
rily with the need for separation or the need 
for treatment of pathology. We can offer 
several possibilities: evaluation, evaluation 
with treatment, evaluation with counseling, 
and evaluation with placement services. Al- 
ways relating these to the child and to what 
he needs, we continually test the capacity of 
the parents to function as parents for their 
particular child. A children’s agency offering 
only one service often propels the parent to 
move with an impossible urgency toward a 
rapid solution of his problem. A broad child 
care concept does not permit this urgency to 
become paramount—it becomes only one 
integral element along with other elements in 
the situation. There is a newer freedom of 
movement which worker and parent use in 
moving toward an appropriate and accepta- 
ble solution of the problem. 

As stated in the beginning of this paper, we 
were not concerned with the merit of merging 
family and children’s agencies. However, 
some comment may be in order at this time. 
We believe that for our own community 
there was value in a merger of children’s 
services. This has enabled us to focus on the 
needs of children and to discover and elabo- 
rate those skills and services appropriate to 
meeting these needs. Had the community 
merged the family and children’s agencies in 
1948, we believe that the children’s services 
would have suffered to some extent. Our 
experience has afforded us an opportunity to 
develop our children’s services with inde- 
pendent strength. This has been of great 
value to the community as a whole. All child 
care agencies can benefit from a period of 
concentration, rethinking and discovery. This 
can only be done if the children’s agencies are 
permitted to remain essentially related to 
children. The learning we have achieved 
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about the functioning of individuals in r@, pated 
tion to other individuals derived from oth. evolve: 
disciplines and professions has been guyg) ence, } 
ciently applied in the casework relations};\ pervis¢ 
to reinforce the notion of common similarjt:, cation 
in offering social services. This certajr)} a cent 
enables an organization to set up a sing.) agency 
administrative unit based on these similaritig| was b 

During the next decade child care agence) assum} 
should be permitted by community planne| welfar 
to concentrate on consolidating and expani| and sc 


ing under child care auspices. Mergers ;} within 
family and children’s agencies thereaft:, munit’ 
would be on a more substantial basis. \j tural | 
know that undifferentiated case loads aren! The b 
possible without sacrificing specific Servicg| one ai 
No one caseworker could attempt to poss values 
all the skills and utilize all the resourgs! becam 
necessary to the achievement of a satisfyin| For o1 
result for a particular family. Child cg. childr 
agencies should take a stronger stand q| develc 
behalf of all children and their needs. The, the pe 
should not allow themselves to be pusie}  streng 
into premature family and children’s agene; 
mergers. 


Conclusion 

In discussing the merger of several chil‘ 
dren’s services in our community, we har 
described how three separate boards wer 
able to move fairly quickly toward an int. 
grated operation as one board of trustees fx 
a newly merged children’s agency. Finding: 
unifying principle for administrative, supe-| 
visory and practitioner staff was a longer ani 
more involved process, but a necessary oneit/ 
order for the new agency to function in: 
manner coinciding with the purposes of the! 
new Association as stated in the charte, 
Integration of staff was vital. Howeves| 
separate case loads were continued and sep: 
rate departments continued to function be/ 
cause of important differences within speciit 
services. The unifying concept that emerge! 
was the principle that our focus in all th 
services was on parenthood. 

In offering service to children, we operate, 
effectively only to the extent that the paret) 
could be helped to function parent-wise. Thi| 
principle was by no means expected or antic: 
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pated when merger was contemplated. It 
evolved creatively out of the merger experi- 
ence, particularly as administrative and su- 
pervisory staff engaged in a process of unifi- 
cation which resulted in the development of 
a centralized single intake process for the 
agency. Out of centralized intake, child care 
wis broadened in meaning from only the 
assumption of direct responsibility for the 
welfare of the child, to promoting concern 
and solicitude for the child’s functioning— 
within his family unit and within the com- 
munity. Centralized intake became the struc- 
tural expression of this unifying principle. 
The broader array of services available under 
one administration was seen to hold new 
values for the caseworker and parents as they 
became engaged in the helping relationship. 
For our community, this merger of several 
children’s services afforded an opportunity to 
develop and extend the children’s services to 
the point where they would possess an inner 
strength denied them prior to merger. 
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Clinically Oriented Casework 


By Esther Glickman 


A comprehensive study based on actual 
experience, this book develops a proce- 
dure for child placement that is scien- 
tific yet sensitive to human needs. Miss 
Glickman’s conclusions, which reflect 
a thorough understanding of modern 
principles of psychodynamics, are of 
concrete value to professional workers 


in child welfare. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF 


Irving Kaufman, M.D.j{ 

Consultant 

Massachusetts Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Boston 


PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


Although the session* dealt with ““The Basic Concern 
of a Community for All Children in their Oun 
Homes,” we are presenting only the papers which 
considered protective services. Dr. Kaufman’s Paper 


and the discussion which follows emphasize the dy. 
namic factors in the family situation involved in pros 
tective casework treatment, though the authors recog. 
nize fully the extreme importance of the socio-cultura| 
factors. 


Tue communrry sets the standards for ac- 
ceptable, desirable, and necessary parent- 
child behavior. The caseworker doing protec- 
tive casework as a member and representative 
of the community has to be fully aware of 
these values and standards and be able to 
present them to the client in a therapeuti- 
cally meaningful way. The parent-child pa- 
thology then represents a threat which the 
community feels is not only to the child but 
to itself. The symptomatology with which 
the caseworker deals has to be considered not 
only in terms of intra-psychic conflict, 
parent-child pathology, etc., but also in 
terms of the relationship of the disturbed 
family to the community. These factors have 
considerable effect on therapeutic procedures 
especially in relation to the many reality 
problems such as school, work, and counter- 
transference feelings. The caseworker has to 
evaluate the psychic strengths and weak- 
nesses in each case. 

Another special characteristic of protec- 
tive casework is that, generally speaking, the 
caseworker initiates the service. There are 
sound dynamic principles involved in this 
procedure. These are clients whose disturb- 
ances not only manifest themselves in their 
gross symptomatology, but also in their 
inability to initiate and, for a time, take the 
responsibility for the continuity of treat- 
ment. To expect such a client to come to the 
office for help on any regular basis, especially 


* Given at National Conference of Social Work, May 
1956, St. Louis, Mo. 


t Chief Psychiatrist, Judge Baker Guidance Center, 
Boston, Mass. 
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in the beginning of treatment, is as unreal. 
istic as expecting a person with a broken leg 
to walk to the orthopedist to have it set. 

This in no way negates the rights and 
privileges of the family. But the problem of 
making a diagnosis, evaluating the strength, 
dealing with immediate reality crises and 
formulating treatment goals taxes to the ut. 
most the skills, patience, and devotion of the 
caseworker. 

What Treatment Includes 

Treatment of the child needing protection 
is based on achieving as close an approxima. 
tion to the community’s ego ideal of the 
parent-child structure as is feasible. Its focus 
and aim have been more and more towar. 
rehabilitating the home so that court pro. 
cedures to remove children from their home 
make up a very small percentage of the case 
load. 

The protection of the child includes work. 
ing through the parent-child interaction, and 
developing a basic awareness of both the 
parents’ and the child’s needs. Sometimes 
when there is great pressure for action anda 
child is placed out of his home, one gets a 
sharp reminder of the need to work through 
as much as possible the underlying parent- 
child relationship. Some children who are 
placed in a setting where they receive good 
care, run back to their own parents even 
though they were abused and neglected in 
their own home. When such placement prob- 
lems occur, it tends to identify the agency as 
opposed to the parents. Since the child, as all 
children do, introjects his parents with all 
their behavior patterns as part of himself, an 
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attack or criticism of the parent is felt as an 
attack on himself. It is very important then 
to identify the caseworker right from the 
beginning as the professional person who has 
come not only to prevent neglect and abuse 
but also as someone interested in the welfare 
of the whole family. If the caseworker’s role 
is not defined in this way, there is a tendency 
to solidify the pathologic aspects of the 
parent-child interaction. This interferes with 
the ability of parent or child to deal with the 
basic emotional disturbances which are pro- 
ducing the symptomatology. The treatment 
of the child in his own home then involves 
the entire family in some way. 


Some Representative Cases 


For the purpose of discussion only, let us 
consider some cases which are divided into 
“neglect” and “‘abuse.’”’ Neglect represents 
those cases where the parent is unable to be a 
parent because he either withdraws physi- 
cally by deserting the home, or he withdraws 
emotionally because of alcoholism, overt de- 
pression, and other types of emotional 
disturbance. Abuse cases represent those 
situations where the child is directly caught 
ip in the parents’ pathology. For instance, 
the child is beaten by the parent, perhaps for 
sado-masochistic gratification, or to deal 
with those unconscious conflicts he is hoping 
tocontrol in this way. In actual practice both 
abuse and neglect patterns occur in all cases. 

The backgrounds of these parents reveal 
that many had also been the victims of 
abuse, neglect, and various disrupted family 
experiences. For many, much of the disturb- 
ance with their children represents an at- 
tempt to deal with the severe pathology they 
had experienced. Identifying with the aggres- 
sor in the parent-child relationship and the 
repetition compulsion play a major part in 
the dynamics of these cases. 

The actual casework technique—confront- 
ing the parents with the concept that such 
pathologic behavior as abuse and neglect of 
children creates a community reaction—has 
a dynamic significance of its own because a 
part of the parent is also identified with the 
child. Although almost all of the parents ex- 
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press a certain amount of resentment and 
hostility at the idea of being questioned and 
criticized, it is amazing to see how many of 
them indicate quite directly their relief and 
gratitude for the help given to them. 

However, when one passes through the 
initial hostile phase and achieves an accept- 
ance of the need for therapy from the client, 
it does not mean that all then goes along 
smoothly. There usually will be many regres- 
sions and resurgences of hostility, resentment 
and acting-out during the course of treat- 
ment. That the worker can deal with the 
client’s hostility in a non-vindictive or punt- 
tive way and continues to offer his help 
represents one of the most important aspects 
of treatment. Part of the ambivalence about 
being involved in a therapeutic relationship 
is based on the lack of trust these people 
have, and the fear that they will again be 
hurt. But since these parents are acting-out 
the pathologic parent-child reactions they 
have experienced, it is understandable that 
they also want to have the traumatic rela- 
tionship they are repeating with their child 
interrupted and replaced by a different kind 
of interaction. The resistance to change is 
related also to the whole problem of the basic 
depression which these people are handling 
in their pathological relationship with the 
child. This depression is based on the loss of a 
satisfactory parent-child experience in their 
lives. Perhaps to counterbalance the frustra- 
tion the worker so often experiences in work- 
ing with such severely disturbed clients, can 
be the gratification of seeing in concrete and 
direct ways the changes in the parent and his 
management of the home. 

The most extreme example of the parents’ 
cry for help was illustrated in the case where 
a phone call was received reporting on the 
maltreatment of a child. When the case- 
worker discussed the call with the mother, 
she revealed that she had called the agency 
herself because she was desperate about con- 
trolling her hostile outbursts toward the 
child, and because of her own unresolved 
needs. A review of the source of referrals of 
the cases seen at the Massachusetts Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, re- 
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vealed that the largest percentage of all refer- 
rals actually came from children’s parents. 
Even the referrals from the spouse who was 
out of the home were assumed to be that 
parent’s way of asking for help, and this 
parent also should be included in the treat- 
ment plan. In many instances part of his wish 
was to establish or rehabilitate an adequately 
functioning family unit. 

The treatment which most of these people 
and their children require can only be ac- 
complished by going out to them. Thus, 
utilization of the authority and superego 
force of the community is an essential part of 
the treatment. Bewildered by the disruptive 
forces which have swept over them, many of 
these parents need the protection and reality 
framework supplied by the caseworker’s firm 
but clear and consistent stand, in order to 
begin to function in any reality sense. 


Responds Favorably to Agency Support 


The following case illustrates a family 
setting where, though severe pathology some- 
times reached overtly psychotic proportions, 
there was a favorable response when the 
agency took a firm stand and reached out to 
the parent. Each time this was withdrawn, 
the mother again regressed into her severely 
disturbed behavior. 


The family consisted of a mother, age forty, and her 
three children, Mary, age nineteen, Nora, age fifteen, 
and Olive, age seven. The husband died two years 
before the case was brought to consultation, and two 
older children, a twenty-one-year-old girl and a nineteen- 
year-old boy, had also died within the past six years. 

The family had been referred to the agency three 
years ago because the mother had been drinking heavily 
for two years and the children were not going to school 
regularly. The father was no longer living with the 
mother. There was no legal divorce or separation. Aid 
to Dependent Children funds were being given the 
mother. 


The probation officer who visited the home 
knew the family. Our caseworker also visited 
the home. Conditions at this time did not 
warrant a neglect complaint. 


At a later date a neighbor informed the caseworker 
that the mother had been drinking heavily for two 
weeks—she had been drinking periodically for a long 
time and was in a very bad state. She was not eating, 
and the three girls had boys in the house at night when 
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the mother was out. Sometimes they went down to the , 
cellar. 


Later in the day the probation officer, ac. 
companied by the caseworker, went to the 
home. 


The mother was found getting out from under the 
bed. She was very sick, extremely dirty and disheveled, 
Her hands were trembling. The bedroom she occupied 
was filthy. There was no bedding on the bed and the 
mattress was soaking wet. Bottles were lying under the 
bed and there were rags about the room. A bad odo 
permeated the house. Unsuccessful efforts were made ty 
have the mother go to the hospital for treatment. Con. 
ditions in the home improved somewhat when Mary 
left school to help care for the younger children. 

The mother was arrested for drunkenness thre 
months later. She was given a suspended sentence and 
six months’ probation, during which she improved. 


Six months later we received a new com. 
plaint that the mother was in terrible 
condition. 


She was deteriorating and the children were not 
getting any care. Mary had to stay at home to watch 
her mother so she would not harm herself or the children, 
The mother refused to go to the hospital for psychiatric 
help. She soiled her bed and threw lighted cigarette butts 
at the wall. The home was in a filthy, indescribable con. 
dition. The complainant expressed the opinion that the 
mother was not only a menace to herself, but was apt to 
set the house on fire. 


Our agency learned that nine years ago the 
mother had been a patient at the state hos- 
pital for six months. She had been drinking 
very heavily and tried to slash her wrists. At 
that time a diagnosis of manic depressive 
psychosis was made. It was felt that her 
drinking contributed to her mental condition. 

The probation officer and our caseworker 
went to the home where Nora admitted them. 


Mary and Olive were in bed. The children sai@ their 
mother was out and they did not know when she left. 
The bedroom, in which Mary and Olive were sleeping, 
was cluttered. The mattress had a large hole in it. There 
was an empty quart beer bottle under the kitchen table. 
The mother returned while the probation officer and 
caseworker were present. There were smears of what 
appeared to be excrement on the backs of her legs. Her 
responses to questions were vague. The apartment con- 
sisted of a back bedroom, kitchen, front bedroom, and 
living room. The mother’s bedroom, which was filthy, 
contained a cot. Excrement was smeared on the blankets 
and mattress, as well as on the floor. Under the bed were 
three empty quart beer bottles and an empty half pint 
whiskey bottle. The floor was littered with cigarette 
butts. There was a bad odor throughout the house. 
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One month later on the advice of the court 
sychiatrist, the court ordered the mother 

committed to the state hospital for observa- 
tion. The children were placed with a ma- 
ternal aunt, and the case continued. Later 
the mother was found guilty of neglect and 
placed on probation for one year. Olive and 
Nora were allowed to go home with her. 
Mary also returned home. The report from 
the state hospital stated that the mother was 
not insane and not committable. The mother 
was diagnosed as manic depressive psychosis, 
depressed type, her condition being consid- 
ered the result of chronic excessive drinking. 

The probation officer was to supervise the 
mother. While under this close supervision, 
the mother ceased drinking for almost an 
entire year. During that time, the home con- 
ditions improved and in general the condi- 
tion of the children improved. 

The case was reopened by the agency be- 
cause of a complaint from the court that the 
mother was again drinking heavily. 

She was seen pan-handling on the streets and in tav- 
erns. Home conditions and the children’s school attend- 
ance were again very poor. The children lacked super- 
vision. The caseworker started to work with the family 
and was able to help the mother discontinue drinking, 
improve physical conditions in the home, and supervise 
her children better. Since the caseworker’s contact, the 
mother went on only one brief drinking spree. She was 
very accepting of the caseworker and looked forward to 
his visiting. She took more active interest in her apart- 
ment, illustrated by the purchasing of new furniture for 
the living room, painting and whitewashing the kitchen, 
putting curtains on the windows and giving the entire 
apartment a more consistent type of care. The mother 
was also taking a personal interest in her own appear- 
ance, having acquired a permanent, using cosmetics, and 
making plans to go to the local dental school to be fitted 
for false teeth. 

Mary, recently married, was living in the 
apartment below her mother. Even though 
the mother always leaned rather heavily on 
Mary, the latter’s marriage did not precipi- 
tate her into another drinking spree. Nora 
was attending high school and seemed to be 
taking a more active interest in school now 
that she had a more secure home life. 


About the Casework Technique 
This case demonstrates clearly how when a 
protective supervisory figure was in the pic- 
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ture, the mother was able to function in a 
more adequate way and give more to her 
children. Each time the case was closed or 
the protective work of either of the agencies 
was interrupted, the mother regressed to 
drinking again and neglecting her home and 
children. The basic depression underlying 
her disturbed behavior, as well as her poten- 
tial for more adequate functioning, was also 
clearly demonstrated in this case. 

In working with these parents the treat- 
ment technique consists of two major phases. 
The first is the supervisory protective role 
where the caseworker helps the parent expe- 
rience some dependent gratification, and 
have a more adequate parent figure with 
whom he can identify. It is only when this 
has been accomplished for a sufficiently long 
time that the parent becomes ready for phase 
two. This is the more definitive working out 
of the underlying depression with the asso- 
ciated disturbances in object relationships, 
psychosexual problems, etc. 

The definitive casework techniques include 
going into the home and reviewing in con- 
siderable detail the reality plans of the day 
such as: what time will they wake up? what 
will they and the children have for breakfast? 
what time do the children leave for school? 

It is not possible to stress enough both the 
importance and dynamic significance of this 
approach. People who are severely depressed 
are not ready in the early stages of contact to 
deal with such questions as their relationship 
to their own parents, sibling rivalry, oedipus 
conflicts, etc. 

This does not mean that the parents do not 
know the answers to the reality questions. 
They know intellectually what time to wake 
up. They are, however, emotionally unable 
to cope with the problem because of their 
own disturbance. The caseworker is supply- 
inghisegoand superego tothe parent until the 
parent can incorporate the concept that some- 
one cares, and then have the psychic strength 
to deal with the underlying depression. 

Following this initial phase of relating to 
the basic reality problems, there is a long 
period of testing-out. Often the cases are 
terminated just before or during this phase. 
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If, however, the parents can be carried 
through this testing-out phase, then they will 
be ready for the more familiar techniques 
used in working out depressions. Such clients 
—with severe character disorders—are gen- 
erally long-term cases with many set-backs 
and regressions. 

Some therapists feel that talking about the 
budget or a trip to the dentist is not dynamic, 
is of a “lower professional status.” I do not 
know if it is possible to emphasize enough 
that for orally-fixated, acting-out, depressed 
patients of the type described here, the 
therapy has to be geared through communi- 
cation which is meaningful to the patient. 
Therefore, anyone who wishes to help the 
patient, whether his training be psychoanal- 
ysis, casework, psychology, or any other 
field, would have to relate to the patient in 
the way which enables a therapeutically 
meaningful type of communication to be 
established. 

The concern about technique of therapy is 
analogous to the anxiety which some people 
felt about the modification in technique used 
in therapy with children. In working with 
some children, it became evident that play 
techniques were necessary as the media for 
communication. We now know that playing 
with toys does not in itself cure the child, but 
unless the therapist is willing to relate and 
work with the child in a way which has 
meaning to the child, he may not be able to 
reach him. 

For other types of cases where the fixations 
are at anal sadistic or oedipal levels, the 
technique would be the more usual verbal 
discussion of the client’s problems. Many 
such cases are seen in protective casework. 
The treatment process with this group is 
often much shorter. However, because of the 
particularly great problems encountered in 
initiating and maintaining therapy with the 
orally regressed client, this paper has concen- 
trated on that group. 


The Children’s Problems 


The children caught up in the types of 
problems we have been describing have a 
constellation of problems. As in the case illus- 
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tration, the oldest living daughter was Place: occurs. TI 
in the maternal role to both mother ap of the he 
younger siblings. Her continued tie to thi) caseworke 
pathology was graphically illustrated by he, build up 
living in the same home with her mothe, can antic 
after marriage. This tie to the mother ofte, psycholog 
reflects the phobic element related to th, keep to a 
hostility toward the parent, as well as a neg), well as to 
to continue the only kind of relationship the, The ti 
have known.  treatmen: 

These children often are caught betwee; to case | 
the disburbed behavior of the parent, and th more or | 
hostility of the community which finds then, The fi 
part of the undesirable, dirty element. Thi problems 
serves both to drive the children back into stability, 
any fragment of relationship to the parent; Once thi: 
well as stimulating counter-hostility toward regress a 
the community. Many of them become de. analogou 
linquent. They have incorporated the eg: parent. | 
ideals of disturbed parents, and their cop. remain f 
cepts of the role of the parent and relation to cessive h 
children contain these distortions. Many of reduced 
these children are wise beyond their years a, definitiv 
to survival techniques and so seem to have sion 1s 4 
more ego strength than they really possess to buy ¢ 

The ideal in treatment with these children) Where 
would be rehabilitating the home. Even if the cated, t 
parent is grossly psychotic or has deserted characte 
and the child has to be placed, stabilizing the child. In 
environment first is the primary goal. early in 

During this time the caseworker can be oi, have to 
considerable help to the'child by his attitude ment. I 
and the factual reality-oriented way with! the cass 
which he deals with the problems. One of the) effectiv 
most difficult problems is that the child and two to 
his parents have to be confronted with the fantasy 
disturbance of the parents. It is not possible Gene 
simply to place the responsibility on the par. have th 
ents. This is because the child knows he has’ treatm 
incorporated some of the parents’ attitudes of pare 
and feels threatened himself. The child also job,hot 
feels depressed by the disturbance in his) Inst 
home. He may manifest his reaction to this the chi 
disturbance by expressing denial, pseudo. munity 
maturity, and in other ways. However, itis! tates t 
particularly disconcerting to see a child who, extent 
had handled severe problems such as alcoholic) cial te 
parents, gross open promiscuity, beating,! dren a 
hunger, fall apart when he is placed in aj lar eg 
home where none of this gross pathology| they n 
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| occurs. This disruptive behavior is also part 
of the hostility that comes out when the 
gseworker or a foster parent attempts to 
build up a relationship with the child. One 
can anticipate such hostile reaction and be 
psychologically prepared for it, in order to 
keep to a minimum any counter-hostility as 
well as to supply adequate controls. 

The timing of the various phases of the 
treatment with the child will vary from case 
to case but in general they tend to follow 
more or less this pattern: 

The first step is to manage the reality 
problems and achieve some environmental 
stability, preferably in the child’s own home. 
Once this is accomplished, the child tends to 
regress and express direct hostility. This is 
analogous to the testing-out phase of the 
parent. Much skill is required in order to 
remain firm and consistent. Some of the ex- 
cessive hostility of this stage can be slightly 
reduced by stressing activity programs before 
definitive treatment of the underlying depres- 
sion is attempted. These can include trips 
to buy clothes, going to baseball games, etc. 

Where this is available and when it is indi- 
cated, treatment directed at the underlying 
character disorder is the next step for the 
child. In some instances this can be started 
early in the relationship. Some children will 
have to be treated in a psychiatric environ- 
ment. In other cases combined treatment by 
the caseworker and the psychiatrist is most 
effective. The purpose of this is to enable the 
two to deal with the reality control and 
fantasy control in two separate settings. 

Generally speaking, the caseworker will 
have the task of working out all the phases of 
treatment including theintra-psychicconflicts 
of parents and children, reality problems of 
job,housing placement,community pressures. 

In summary, then, protective service with 
the child in hin own home clarifies the com- 
munity ego ideal of the home and rehabili- 
tates the parents and children to whatever 
extent possible. We have discussed the spe- 
cial techniques needed to reach these chil- 
dren and their parents in view of the particu- 
lar ego and super-ego disturbances which 
they manifest. 
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DiscUsSION 
Olive L. Brumbaugh* 


Supervisor, Child Protection Dept. 
Children’s Aid and S.P.C.C. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wirs mucu of what Dr. Kaufman has 
brought to you, I would agree wholeheart- 
edly. Both of us are concerned with how to 
help parents who neglect their children. It is 
clear that a family unit is so constructed that 
to help children most effectively the parents 
must be helped. This is true whether the 
children are in their own homes or outside of 
them. Parents are very important people to 
children. No parent can satisfy his child’s 
every need, but each community has deter- 
mined what is minimum care for its children. 

If a child fails to receive this minimum, the 

community acts. If there is an agency offer- 

ing protective services, the community acts 
through that agency. 

What is minimum care? This differs with 
every community but the following are nec- 
essary to the healthy development of a child: 

1) material things—food, clothing, and housing— 
for good health, 
opportunity for an education, 

) religious training with its accompanying code of 

morals, 

4) emotional satisfaction, a feeling of belonging, of 
someone caring. Included in this would be the 
necessity for limits. An example is a fourteen- 
year-old child who spoke of knowing her parents 
didn’t care because she could do anything she 
wished. 


WwW No 


Dr. Kaufman has mentioned that the pro- 
tective caseworker must go out to the client. 
Our work is largely with parents, although 
our focus must be on the child. “Going out” 
to clients, I do not believe means necessarily 
going to their homes, at least at first. We 
need to find an approach which will bring the 
parent into the casework situation in a way 
which helps him begin to feel, just as early as 
possible, that this is ts problem. None of us 
has found all of the answers, I am sure, but 
I would like to mention an approach with 
which I am familiar. 


* Discussant—National Conference of Social Work, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 24, 1956, 
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Help to Parents Is Offered 

Approximately fifteen years ago my agency 
began a practice of sending a letter to par- 
ents about whose care of children someone in 
the community had complained. This letter 
simply states that we have received a report 
about the care of their children and it is 
necessary for us to discuss this with them. An 
office appointment is offered. This immedi- 
ately gives the parents some choice. They 
may meet the appointment, they may decide 
to leave it up to the agency to do something, 
they may call to try to settle this by tele- 
phone. Whatever is done, the parents are 
involved, perhaps not to the point of using 
help offered, but their response is part of 
their involvement. There could be a lengthy 
discussion about the pros and cons of this, 
but we believe aside from the choice given 
the parents, the privacy afforded in the office 
is good, and by his coming to the office, the 
parent may be indicating something positive 
in relation to his ability to use help. Our 
desire is to help the parents make whatever 
changes are needed so their children may 
have good care. 

My experience is that those who have used 
the service were at first held by the authority 
of the agency—an authority delegated by the 
community, or through legislation— but their 
actual use of the service has been due to their 
desire for something different. If it is to be 
lasting, they have to want it and gain satis- 
faction out of having made the changes. 

Naturally, should the client not respond to 
our offer of an office appointment, we go to 
the home and we try to do this by appoint- 
ment. Should he not admit us or respond in a 
way that we can work together, he is in- 
formed by letter that we are going to see 
other people but we still give him a chance 
to make an appointment with us. Our re- 
sponsibility to learn about the care of chil- 
dren reported as neglected is clear. 

The approach is direct to the parents, 
rather than seeing others such as teachers, 
neighbors, or relatives first. However, from 
the time of the referral of the family, the 
agency is responsible for determining if and 
to what extent the children are suffering. 
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When we are unable to learn this throug 
work with the parents, we may have to make 
an investigation and learn what others knoy 
about the care of these children. Again y 
try to see the parents after making an jp. 
vestigation, to discuss our findings. But jj 
they are unwilling to see us they are jp. 
formed by letter how we plan to proceed 
This may be by court or, if the evidence of 
neglect is insufficient for court, we may fee 
it important that the parents know the find. 
ings which concern us. Again we offer an 
opportunity to discuss this. 

In every case we go to the home at leas 
once. This enables the caseworker to observe 
relationships, see the children, and see the 
home. This may show the family organiza. 
tion or lack of it. Since we serve an entire 
county, in our outlying area most of the 
work is done in homes. 

We do go to the home without an appoint. 
ment when children are in real danger. Ree. 
ognizing that children may be in need of help 
at any time a caseworker is available, even 
when the office is closed, to meet such, 
emergencies. 

Resistance to help seems natural since 
none of us finds changing easy. In protective 
services, the parents are threatened because 
someone has found fault with their way of 
carrying parental responsibility. In our s0. 
ciety a man’s home is his castle, and the 
usual reaction is that no one has a right to 
question what goes on there. However, be. 
cause a child is unable to defend himself or 
care for himself, someone needs to act in his 
behalf if parents fail to provide care which 
leads to a healthy development. Although 
the agency authority is real and obliges many 
parents to look at what is happening to ther 
children and themselves, a responsible pro- 
fessional protective caseworker will use all 
present casework knowledge in helping. Re 
spect for the person as shown by our ap. 
proach to the client as well as throughout the | 
contact, belief in a person’s strength whic 
may be used differently if he is helped to set 
all parts of his problem, confidence in : 
method (casework) in which opportunity i 
given the parent to try to learn what i! 
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wrong, what needs to be different, and how 
he can begin making changes, are very im- 
ortant factors in protective work. 

The elements in the complaint may be 
symptoms of the real problems. There is no 
question but what the firm, clear, and con- 
sistent stand taken by the caseworker, as Dr. 
Kaufman has mentioned, is essential in help- 
ing. Many of the parents with whom we 
work are so emotionally upset that they 
need this firmness, this clarity, and this con- 
sistency, in addition to the warmth and 
understanding of the caseworker, to enable 
them to begin to trust and eventually to begin 
to move toward change which is essential. 


Taking Cases to Court 


Our efforts should be directed toward 
helping parents make needed changes so 
children may remain in the home. However, 
all of us in this work realize some parents are 
unable to make the necessary changes, or 
they are unable to make them fast enough to 
make life safe for the children. A protective 
caseworker must be willing to take such 
situations to court where the facts are re- 
viewed and a decision made as to whether the 
children should remain with the parents or 
should be removed. Communities differ in 
how this is dealt with but my own experience 
points to two ways of working with this. 
First, the court may hold the case and ask 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children to supervise. This puts the added 
authority of the court into the situation. The 
court experience may be most helpful to the 
parents in directing them to begin to look at 
their problems more realistically. The second 
way is the removal of custody of the children. 

Where casework is used, this procedure in- 
cludes the participation of the parents from 
the beginning contact through court adjudi- 
cation. After the removal of custody, the 
agency by which the child is placed works 
with the parents on the problems which 
necessitated the court action. The focus is 
toward the return of the children to their 
parents. But before this can be, the problems 
need to be partially or wholly corrected. The 
use of court, therefore, should be viewed as 
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constructive—as a resource not a last resort. 
It protects the children from harmful condi- 
tions while the parents are working on and 
hopefully solving the problems which neces- 
sitated the removal of custody. 

Why haven’t parents sought help? Is it 
due to a weak ego, or self? This could be, but 
who knows until the parent or parents have 
an opportunity to discuss their problems, 
determine what they wish to be different and 
then move toward making necessary changes. 
In all of this is the parent’s ability or willing- 
ness to trust the caseworker. If through word 
and deed the caseworker can help the parent 
comprehend that he wants to help, he cares, 
many parents begin to trust, rather than 
defensively fight. Dr. Kaufman’s point is 
well-taken that some parents need first to 
feel accepted, their problems recognized, and 
genuine concern for them expressed before 
they can begin to trust. | 


In Conclusion 


The child belongs in his own home. Help 
to him must indeed include help to parents. 
A parent approached by an involuntary 
agency often feels attacked and may become 
defensive and only want to fight. Our ap- 
proach—including respect for him as a per- 
son, offer of help in learning what the trouble 
is and support through the determination of 
what he wants to do, and then in doing it 
with belief in his strength to change—is all 
important. Recognizing that some parents 
cannot change things, or this change cannot 
come about soon enough to prevent serious 
suffering of children, a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children must be will- 
ing to ask the children’s court to decide 
whether such children should remain in the 
home or not. In using children’s court as a 
resource, not a last resort, the approach to 
the court must be on a casework basis with 
continued service available to the parents to 
work on the problems which brought the 
care of the children to such a critical state. 
Community action by agency and court may 
be a helpful dynamic to many such parents in 
working toward the return of their children. 
The greatest happiness for everyone in a 
family is the focus of every well-directed 
agency offering protective services. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Board’s Responsibility 


Ass sociat services have become profession- 
alized with growth of knowledge and devel- 
opment of skills, both professional social 
workers and lay boards have recognized the 
essential functions for which a board must be 
responsible. A social agency serves the com- 
munity; its board members represent that 
community. The agency can offer only serv- 
ices which the community understands and 
supports. The board’s responsibility includes 
establishing the basic policies of the agency 
and constantly re-examining and modifying 
those policies, interpreting the community to 
the agency as well as the agency to the com- 
munity, and finally carrying the major re- 
sponsibility for seeing that the agency is 
properly financed. 

This standard of board function is neither 
new nor revolutionary. However, since not so 
long ago boards were not only representa- 
tives of the community but also managers of 
the agency, sometimes very independent of 
the overall community planning or any of 
the staff, it is perhaps not surprising that 
many still maintain practices which are un- 
sound and which impede both the board’s 
proper functioning and the agency’s work. 
Some boards, for example, have retained re- 
sponsibility for professional decisions such as 
the approval of adoptive parents or the 
selection of a particular child for a particular 
family. In some institutions, boards have 
retained responsibility for determining which 
children should be admitted and which are 
ready for discharge. Some boards have wanted 
to retain responsibility for determining how 
much each individual parent should pay for 
the support of his child. All of these decisions 
require professional knowledge and skill and 
should be arrived at with the clients. A board 
which continues to operate in this way de- 
prives the agency’s clients of sound casework 
help and depreciates the importance of the 
board’s real functions. 

Another impediment to the proper func- 
tioning of children’s agencies has been in 
relation to the employment of personnel. 
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Whether it be a business corporation or , 


social agency, the board’s responsibility is to | 


employ a competent executive and to dele. 
gate to him responsibility for employing an 
maintaining a qualified staff. Some boards, 
however, continue to carry responsibility fo; 
the employment of other personnel—particu. 
larly fund raisers, accountants and public 
relations staff. In these instances, the board 
may have believed that, because it was re. 
sponsible for public relations and financing, 
it was responsible for the administration of 
these functions, failing to see that this too js 


part of the responsibility of the executive, 


Some boards employ the physician or the 
psychiatrist and expect him to be respon. 
sible to them. Such a situation almost always 
results in divided executive authority, and 
results in poor morale and staff dissension. 


Often the residue of direct management by 


the board is found in the financial area. The 
board may insist upon approving individual 
bills, or it may wish to purchase items such as 
clothing, office or institutional furnishings, or 
contract for repairs. While these may appear 


to be simple matters which the board mem. 


ber could carry and which do not require 
social work competence, such a view fails to 
take into account situations in which the 
decision, for example, about the purchase of 
clothing or cottage furnishings must be con- 
sidered in the light of children’s individual 
needs. It also invites delay and confusion and 
unnecessarily complicates administration. 

Another not infrequent situation occurs 
when a building program is being started and 
the board or a committee takes responsibility 
for working directly with the architect in- 
stead of through the executive to the archi- 
tect. Here again is a situation in which the 
layout of buildings must be determined by 
the nature of the children’s problems and the 
professional program that must be provided 
to meet them. 

It is not to be assumed that in all these 
instances the board itself is responsible for 
this confusion. Not infrequently the execu- 
tive, feeling insecure in such matters, abdi- 
cates responsibility to the board, perhaps 
even encouraging it, rather than learning to 
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carry appropriately this part of his responsi- 
bility. Or, conversely, the board may recog- 
nize Wei iknesses in the executive and instead 
of facing up to whether or not an individual 
executive 1s competent to administer the 
agency, attempts to support him by taking 
on some of his functions itself. In either 
event, agency services are handicapped. 

Every board has a vitally important func- 
tion in determining policy and in understand- 
ing thoroughly the basis on which policy 
must rest. W hen it involves itself in adminis- 
trative matters, the board loses its objectiv- 
ity and almost alw ays fails to discharge ade- 
quately its policy -making responsibilities. In 
the end the service suffers. 

Therefore, it is of crucial importance that 
agencies review the respective responsibili- 
ties of board and administration and clearly 
define the functions of each. Years of experi- 
ence have demonstrated amply that failure 
to do so injures the quality of service that is 
given to children. The I eague regards such 
clarific: ition as an essential st: indi urd in meas- 
uring the quality of an agency’s service. Be- 
cause of this conviction, in evaluating an 
agency’seligibility for membership the League 
holds as one criterion whether the board is 
clear about its function, and does not carry 
responsibilities which should be delegated to 
the professional staff. 

Joseru H. Reip 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Southwest Regional Conference 
February 7, 8, 9 
Hotel Baker, Dallas, Tex. 
Chairman: Miss Lou-Eva Longan, Executive Director 
The Children’s Bureau 
Dallas, Tex. 


Eastern Regional Conference 
February 14, 15, 16 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Chairman: Robert Shulman, Chief, Child Welfare 


State Department of Social Welfare 
New York, N. Y. 


Midwest Regional Conference 
March 18, 19, 20 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Chairman: Miss Margaret Winchell, 
Executive Director 


Children’s Service Society of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Central Regional Conference 
March 21, 22, 23 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
Chairman: Miss Ruth Bowen, Supervisor 
Children’s Division 
State Department of Social Welfare 
Lansing, Mich. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 





The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in social 
casework or social group work prepares for profes- 
sional social work practice in all fields. It leads to the 
degree of Master of Social Work. 

The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified persons 
who hold a Master's degree in social work an ad- 
vanced, third year of graduate professional educa- 
tion in social casework, group work, welfare organiza- 
tion, supervision, administration, teaching, or research. 
This curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 





The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Social Work includes, and continues 
beyond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one of its 
specializations. 


Fellowships are available to students in all curricula. 


Address all inquiries to: 


(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 
Director of Admissions and Placement 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 

July 15-25, 1957 
Advanced Casework Mrs. Eunice F. Allan, 
Mrs. Frances H. Scherz 
Casework in Marital Counseling. . Florence Hollis 


Supervision in Social Casework 
Mrs, Allan, Mrs. Scherz 
A Two-Summer Project in Supervision 
Mrs. Yonata Feldman 
Ego Psychology...........Dr. Gaston E. Blom 
Educational Methods in Teaching Casework 
Miss Hollis 
PROGRAM OF ADVANCED STUDY 
July 25, 1957 to July 23, 1958 


A third graduate year of theory and clinical 
practice in outstanding teaching centers to 
further the mastery of casework for positions 
of increased responsibility in practice, super- 
vision, teaching, and administration of case- 
work programs. 


For further information write to 
Tue Direcror Co..eceE HAL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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TRAINING FOR HOUSEPARENTS IN SWITZERLAND 


Anni Hofer 


Assistant Director 
Ziirich School of Social Work 
Ziirich, Switzerland 


Eva Burmeister 


Institutional Consultant 
The Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Severa Swiss social workers who visited a 
number of American children’s institutions 
came away with the feeling that the services 
here were “heavy with talent on top.” One 
might find a director who was a graduate of a 
school of social work; a casework staff; psy- 
chiatric consultation; psychological services; 
and here and there, even a group worker. The 
Swiss workers were shocked to find, in con- 
trast to the high quality of the specialized 
services, that the houseparent responsible for 
the child for twenty-four hours a day, and 
thus carrying great responsibility, might be 
completely without training and experience. 
As compared to this picture, typical of many 
institutions in the United States, the child 
care staff members in a number of European 
countries are given a careful course of train- 
ing before taking over the care of a group of 
children. In Switzerland services to individ- 
uals in institutions—whether they be homes 
for the aged, for convalescents, for children 
whose parents are unable to care for them, or 
institutions for blind, deaf and retarded chil- 
dren—are part of the profession of social 
work. As such, it is work that requires train- 
ing and preparation. However, there is not 
such a great gap in salary, training and pro- 
fessional prestige between the agency case- 
worker and the group leader in an institution 
in Switzerland or some of the other Euro- 
pean countries, as there is in the United 
States. The term “group leader” or “‘resi- 
dential worker”’ is used in Europe to describe 
the worker who in the United States might 
be called housemother, cottage parent or 
houseparent. Ever since 1930, the School of 
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This is the second article discussing the training of 
houseparents, the first of which appeared in th 
January 1956 issue of CHILD WELFARE. Thp 
authors discuss the training program in Switzerland 
a much more formal one than any we have yet de. 
veloped in this country. 


Social Work in Ziirich has offered a course for, 
group leaders, called the B. course; the case. 
work sequence is known as the A. course, 
Previous to 1948 the B. course was of one 
year’s duration, but in 1948, as the recogni. 
tion of its importance increased, it was ex. 
panded to two years. 

Each year, between twenty and thirty 
students are graduated from the B. course, 
As this number of trained group leaders have 
gone forth from the School year after year, 
they have nourished the Swiss institutions 
with youth, a philosophy and conviction 
about institutional care, and a professional as 
well as practical approach to this most im- 
portant work with children. 


Who is Attracted to the Course? 


From what walks of life do the young 
people, who are attracted to the B. course 
and who show an interest in, and an aptitude 
for institutional work, come? Usually they 
are above average students, the type of 
young men and women who had possibly 
also considered teaching or nursing as an 
alternate profession. Sometimes previous ex- 
perience as a Scout leader or Sunday Schod 
teacher has aroused an interest in makinga 
career of work with children. 

To be accepted by the School, a student 
must be at least twenty years of age and have 
a secondary education. Before being ad- | 
mitted to the School, they are also required 
to have worked in an institution for three 
months as a sort of pre-field placement, to | 
test their own interest and ability, and s0| 


| 


that the School may have an idea as to the | 
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aptitude and consistency of interest of the 
student for the work. While most of the stu- 
dents in the course are between twenty and 
twenty-five years of age, there is a scattering 
of others in their thirties. 


Recruitment of New Students 

The School has an on-going program of 
recruitment and interpretation designed to 
attract new students. Announcements ap- 
pear regularly in the leading newspapers as 
well as in the smaller publications such as 
those put out by the churches or Scouts. 
Representatives of the School staff, together 
with a few members of the student body, or 
alumni, go to the Gymnasium or Mittel- 
schulen to tell about the course for group 
leaders and the opportunities in institutional 
work. The vocational guidance workers in 
the middle schools are also acquainted with 
the course. The School must, of necessity, 
compete with the nursing and teaching pro- 
fessions which are experiencing shortages and 
are also doing a good deal of publicity and 
recruitment. 

Americans have a defeatist attitude to- 
ward the preparation of young people for 
institutional work. One often hears the com- 
ment that it would never be possible to at- 
tract students to such a course, nor for a 
career in child care. It has not been easy in 
Switzerland, either, but it has been done in 
spite of competition for workers from other 
professions. It has been done because there 
has been carefully planned, persistent inter- 
pretation; the work has been developed to a 
place where it has status and recognition, 
and the institutions offer a salary scale ap- 
proaching that paid to teachers and nurses. 

Until 1948, the Ziirich School accepted 
only women students for the B. course. Since 
1948, men have constituted ten to fifteen 
percent of the total group. There are good 
opportunities for men who have completed 
the course to become directors of institu- 
tions, after some years as group leader. New 
students for admission are screened carefully. 
The fact that child care in the institutions is 
recognized as a real profession, and that upon 
completion of the B. course in an accredited 
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school of social work the graduate receives a 
respected certificate, helps attract people 
with sound personal qualifications and the 
necessary potentials to develop into good 
group leaders to the School. 


Course Content 

The B. course of the Zurich School is 
comprehensive, giving the student theoreti- 
cal as well as practical preparation. The 
training offers the following scientific and 
methodological foundations: 

1. Knowledge of the Individual and Ways of 
Helping Him: Under this section three se- 
mesters or sixty-four hours are offered in a 
course called Psychology and Pedagogy. This 
course is concerned with the normal intellec- 
tual and emotional development of the child, 
with special emphasis on important phases of 
growth, including such subjects as: the sig- 
nificance of the mother-child relationship as 
well as later relationships and their meaning 
for personality and growth; habit training; 
the importance of play; early sexuality. This 
is followed by material on the development 
of the personality, and the special problems 
and difficulties which are often more exag- 
gerated in the case of children who have 
experienced the upset of separation and 
placement away from parents. Consideration 
is given to such symptoms as enuresis, hostil- 
ity, undue aggression and flight into illness. 

The teaching method used in the foregoing 
classes is mainly discussion. The students’ 
own experiences are used, as well as notes 
made from their observations during field 
work practice. The emphasis is on making 
the student conscious of certain concepts and 
encouraging him to struggle with them in a 
lively, dynamic, thought-provoking class 
discussion. 

Another course under Section I, Psycho- 
pathologie, is offered at the end of the second 
year. The instructor is a psychiatrist. Here 
the student is introduced to the meaning of 
neuroses and psychoses; the symptoms, causes 
and treatment of delinquency; a study of 
retarded and epileptic children and their 
treatment, as well as the “unity of body and 
psyche,” health and disease, norms and devi- 
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ations. The student himself is made aware of, 
and helped to understand, the special psy- 
chological problems within institutional life 
itself. 

In the first year, and still under Section I, 
comes a course on the physical phases of child 
care and first aid. There are two instructors, a 
pediatrician and a nurse. The physical devel- 
opment of the child is traced from the pre- 
natal phases, through babyhood and child- 
hood. Children’s diseases are discussed, their 
symptomatology, etiology, treatment and 
prevention. First aid is a practical course, 
with demonstrations and practice in ways of 
helping children with nose bleed, insect bites, 
foreign bodies in ears, eyes, with bruises, cuts 
and burns. The student learns also how to 
tend the child who is sick in bed. 

Closely related to the above is a course in 
Physiology, which is instructed by a physi- 
cian with institutional experience, primarily 
interested in the social aspects of medicine, 
so that his material is closely related to the 
future work of the child care trainee. A good 
deal of stress is placed on mental hygiene and 
the prevention of physical and emotional 
upset. This course runs for fifty-six hours, 
giving the student basic knowledge of the 
structure of the human body; nutrition; 
functions of bones, muscles, skin and special 
organs; diseases and their treatment; hy- 
giene. The method includes discussion, many 
questions, and exchange of experiences. 

In order to further deepen the students’ 
understanding of the individual and ways of 
helping him, there are three courses devoted 
to a survey of methods of social work, particu- 
larly of casework. Since there are no case- 
workers within the institutions, it is con- 
sidered important that the group leader have 
a knowledge of intake policies and proce- 
dures; the preparation of the group and the 
personnel for a new child; reactions of chil- 
dren to placement; work with parents; direct 
work with the child within the residential 
setting; the inter-relationships of residential 
care to the community outside; and finally 
recording, including diagnosis and evalua- 
tion. In connection with recording, it is not 
enough for a group leader to record accu- 
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rately what happened. He also has to try y, 
evaluate these observations and to seek th; 
answer as to why the child reacts as he dog 
what could be the meaning of it, what cou); 
be the reasons. This has to be taught an 
learned and practiced over and over again, jy 
connection with the students’ own records, x 
well as with records used for teaching. Th: 
group leader is also expected to evaluate 
from time to time, the progress of the chili 
and the help given him, as well as his ow, 
methods within the group and the limitation 
of the institution. As a professional worker 
he acquires the competence to do some of thi! 
without relying completely on the specialists 
the psychiatrist, psychologist and caseworker, 

Residential care not only has a great ded 
to learn from casework in the conscioys 
handling of the psychosocial problems of the 
child, but it also has something to contribute, 
The casework courses given in the B. groups 
also aim at a better understanding of the 
function and the work of the caseworker and 
at furthering the multi-disciplined approach, 
vital in any institution. The instructor o, 
these courses has studied in a school of social 
work in the United States as a United Na. 
tions Fellow, and also teaches casework 
courses in connection with course A. 

2. Helping the Individual Through the Group: 
In the American institution, one often find 
a child being sent to the recreation leader for 
games and sports; to the handicraft teacher 
for arts and crafts; to a music teacher fo 
lessons on an instrument or group singing for 
the Christmas play. The Swiss group leader 
learns how to plan and carry out many o 
these same activities as part of the living 
group and in the course of everyday life. The! 
instructor of the courses related to group 
has had wide experience in Scout work in 
Switzerland and, like her colleague, ha 
studied in the United States with the help of 
a United Nations scholarship. The student 
studies group work method and has approx 
mately 180 hours of social group work tech- 
nique, with particular reference to group liv- 
ing in the institution. During the first year, 
he begins to learn to plan leisure-time activ: 
ties. These courses in recreational activities 
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are planned for the first year, not only to 
give the student skills and methods for his 
field work and actual later job in an institu- 
tion, but also to act as a balance for some of 
the more theoretical courses, such as those 
with psychological content which are often 
upsetting to the 
and anxiety. 


student, creating tension 


As part of the subject of leisure-time ac- 
tivities, holidays and celebrations are con- 
sidered. What is their significance in the 
institution? What possibilities do they offer? 
The various kinds of special occasions— 
Christmas, birthdays, potato harvests—and 
ways of celebrating them, are discussed. The 
student learns about the importance of pro- 
gram planning for adults and children. He 
considers the place and method of puppet 
shows (traditionally a real art of expression 
in Switzerland), shadow theater, the Christ- 
mas play, games, camping, arts and crafts. 
While the students come to the School with 
many of these skills and learn still others, 
they now discuss each activity in the light 
of its therapeutic and educational values. 
Time and thought are given to the materials 
needed, the actual technique and approxi- 
mate cost, for example, of finger-painting, 
mask-making, the use of discarded materials, 
drawing, painting, linoleum and raffia work, 
creating puppets, shadow theater figures and 
Christmas and other holiday decorations. 
For some of these activities, the class divides 
into smaller groups, according to interest. 
One sub-group might work with wood, an- 
other with cardboard. Each sub-group makes 
a demonstration to the rest of the students, 
together with a scanning and discussion of 
the pertinent literature on the particular 
activity. Planning for vacations is given 
special attention. The students discuss camp- 
ing, hiking, nature study. As a part of this 
program, groups of students go off on two- 
day camp trips, doing all of their own organ- 
ization, cooking, getting provisions, pitching 
their tents and setting up camp generally. 

3. Knowledge of Society and the Social 
Environment: In relation to this third section 
of the curriculum, there is, first, the study of 
legal problems as they concern social welfare, 
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such as parental rights, the granting of 
custody, special legislation concerning juve- 
nile delinquency, and public financial aid. 
Related to this is a course in civics, taught 
cooperatively by an attorney and a social 
worker, both of whom have been leaders in 
social work and child welfare. It is geared 
mainly to social work with special reference 
to institutional practice. 

A social welfare course gives an overall 
view and general picture of social work prob- 
lems and services in Switzerland. Child wel- 
fare practices are examined which are related 
to institutional care, such as parent educa- 
tion, day nursery and kindergarten care, 
vacation possibilities for school children, 
psychiatric resources. The general problems 
concerning children from broken homes and 
care other than institutional care, are dis- 
cussed: foster homes, adoption, the unmar- 
ried mother and her child, services to fami- 
lies, housing, vocational guidance, alcohol- 
ism, and the welfare of handicapped persons. 
The teacher of this course is the Director of 
the School, who has had a wide experience in 
child welfare. 

4. Specialized Practice in the Institution: 
Approximately fifty hours are given to this 
subject, including visits to various kinds of 
institutions. The students discuss in small 
groups some of the general trends in this kind 
of care, and problems of management and 
administration. These include housekeeping, 
the use of the dormitory, meals, home fur- 
nishings, laundry and laundry equipment, 
contacts of the institution with the outside 
world, visits of relatives, staff problems. 
Also considered are such subjects as the ad- 
visability of having school within the institu- 
tion or in the community; the work and play 
of the children; possessions and privacy. 
When the students make carefully planned 
visits to institutions, they note some of the 
above areas of care, and their observations 
and reactions are later discussed with the 
instructors. 

An elective course, dealing with religious 
education is described as follows: 

“The teaching is geared to a lively investigation of ques- 


tions of creed, and a clarification of the special responsi- 
bilities of the child care worker in this area.” 
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Religion is discussed in relation to psychol- 
ogy, psychoanalysis, psychotherapy. Con- 
sideration is given to the place of prayer, 
meditation, the telling of biblical stories in 
the institution. 

5. The Integration of Theory and Practice: 
This process begins, first, with visits to insti- 
tutions. Approximately nine or ten such visits 
are made during the course. They are planned 
on the basis of the theoretical work being 
given at the time, in order to relate the 
visits to subject matter. Second, a series of 
special discussion hours is held, when stu- 
dents who are in field work (block plan) come 
to the School one afternoon a week and ex- 
press their questions, their doubts, their 
fresh new experiences. The School feels that 
it is wise for the student to have regular 
opportunities to air whatever concerns he 
may have about those phases of institutional 
practice which may bother him in his own 
placement or in general. It is helpful that he 
can bring out his feelings of criticism or con- 
cern in the objective understanding atmos- 
phere of the school classroom, where the staff 
members see the problems and possible con- 
flict, not only from the standpoint of the 
student, but from that of the institution as 
well. Here also, there is a sharing of thinking 
between faculty and students concerning the 
B. course curriculum and ways that it might 
be more helpful. The students also bring out 
their difficulties arising from attempts to put 
new theoretical learning into practical use in 
their field placements, as well as the ways in 
which they were helped in their practice. 

One student told of her growing understanding of 
children like Rolfi, age four, who brought an old diaper 
with him to a home, which he used as a comfort in all 
new experiences. He took it with him to bed, holding it 
in his arms. Referring to the film of Bowlby, “A Two 
Year Old Goes to the Hospital,” the student was able to 
accept what this old cloth from home meant to the child 
and allowed him to use it in spite of the fact that it 
might be considered unhygienic (and this is going a long 
way in the sparkling clean Swiss institutions!). 


Another student explained how she now 
saw as symptoms, behavior of which she 
previously might not have been so tolerant. 


Hannelore, age fifteen, was born in Germany during 
the war, never knew her parents, moved from one foster 
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home to another and had difficulty in making relation. 
ships. In the institution, she felt at home but stil] 
showed many signs of her deprived childhood, one of 
which was thumb-sucking. ‘Now I understand it, and 
accept it,” said the student, 


a) Breaks in Field Work: A student’s first 
field placement in an institution is one of six 
months’ length. After the first of these six 
months, and again after the fourth, field 
work is interrupted for a period of from eight 
to ten days during which time all of the 
students, together with several members of 
the School staff, live and work together, 
Here is a description of one of these “breaks.” 


The locale, Mattli, was the kind of place which is 
precious to the hearts of the Swiss, a youth hostel, up in 
the mountains, perfect for sun, skiing, hiking, with 
breathtaking views all about and clear crisp invigorating 
air. The Swiss chalet style hostel was artistic, comfort. 
able, warm, (a big green Nuerenburg stove in the living 
room). There were single sleeping rooms, each with its 
own balcony. The timing for this break in field work was 
good. The student, having left his familiar classroom 
and gone alone, perhaps to another city or village, 
might after his first month in the institution and again 
about the fourth, be feeling lonely, shut in, serious, 
weighed down with new responsibilities, and in some 
cases, anxious and troubled. At Mattli, he dropped his 
cares for a week, and as one of a group of young people, 
raced down ski slopes together, laughing, playing, hav- 
ing a good time. The very setting gave him an “Erho. 
lung” (restoration in body and spirit). 

However, this was a week for work as well as play. 
But the work, while related to the course, was of a differ. 
ent kind and tempo than that from which the student 
had just come. There were regularly planned individual 
conferences between students and teachers, regarding 
the students’ work and their adjustment in field prac- 
tice, as well as group discussions. In addition, for the 
particular week described, an art teacher had been em- 
ployed by the School. This particular teacher was regu- 
larly on the staff of a private boys’ school, from which 
he was having spring holiday. At Mattli, he had daily 
classes in arts and crafts work, for the students’ own 
pleasure and expression, and also so that they might add 
to their skills for later use with children or adults with 
whom they would work. They had the actual experience 
of fingerpainting and making papier-mache masks as 
well as other craft activities. How to use these media, 
how children made use of them, what they meant to 
children, their possible reactions—all of this would be 
discussed in group sessions. 

Some time was spent, as is always the case when a 
group of Swiss people get together in this kind of a set- 
ting, in singing for the pure pleasure of it, sometimes 
accompanied by the flute which so many of the young 
people are able to play. There were folk dancing and 
some special evening plans, such as a costume party, 
and a treasure hunt. 
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Another value in a week such as the one at 
Mattli, is that it gives the class a sense of 
“sroupiness,” and makes for a closer rela- 
tionship between members of the faculty and 
the students. 

b) Written Assignments and the Thesis: 
Throughout the course, written assignments 
are required of the student. One of the sev- 
eral values of these papers is the use made of 
them as another means of integrating theory 
and practice. The student begins immedi- 
ately, during his first period of practice, to 
make notes of his observations of one or more 
individual children. This material is dis- 
cussed later by the instructor in Psychology 
and Paedagogics. It may also be used in 
connection with casework and recording. 
During the first and second field placements, 
the student is required to keep a group record 
concerning his own work with, and observa- 
tions of, the group with which he assists as 
student group leader in the institution. These 
latter reports are then discussed in the group 
work courses. The emphasis is on both con- 
tent and recording methods. 

After the student becomes a regularly 
employed group leader, he may be expected 
to keep an ongoing record of his work with 
the group or individual child. Excerpts from 
such a record have been used both in Switzer- 
land and with groups in the United States for 
study, and are presented here. The house- 
mother made weekly summarized entries, 
showing her own purposeful planning, ob- 
servations, and understanding of the symp- 
toms of emotional upset of this child. 


I intend to speak as little as possible about the bed- 
wetting with her and believe it is possible that in time 
she will get over it. . . . She has no interest, no endur- 
ance. She never touches her flute. She also feels unable 
to be drawn to any one person, seemingly belongs to no 
one... . If we are successful to give Rosa a bit of a 
feeling of home, it is probable that the present difficul- 
ties will be minimal or disappear. . . . Rosa brought 
home a very poor report card; I saw that she was hiding 
it in her school bag. . . . We discussed the various 
marks and the possibility of improving them. I com- 
forted her saying that I would work harder with her so 
that the next report card would be better. Then I put it 
in a clean envelope. . . . Occasionally Rosa still has 
a wet bed but never twice in one week. Since she is al- 
ways quiet and discouraged about this I suggested to 
her that I would waken her at 10:00 whenever it might 
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have been an evening meal which could have influenced 
the bedwetting. Rosa accepted my suggestion grate- 
fully. I do not believe that waking will make much 
difference, but I wanted to show her that one wished to 
help her. . . . She spent from 2 to 4 at the blackboard 
and drew a lovely picture with many trees, lawn space 
and playing children. While she was doing this, she 
talked to herself constantly about what had to be added 
to the picture. We all enjoyed her work and I suggested 
that she should leave it there so that the superintendent 
also could enjoy it. This recognition was very meaning- 
fultoher. ... (And afterasetback) ... I tell myself 
that Rosa has lived for eight years with disorder and 
that things cannot be changed readily. . . . I helped 
her to make a frame for weaving out of an old crate. She 
was very happy about it and would like to weave day 
and night. . . . She is able to work out her feelings 
getting much exercise with skating and sleigh riding and 
when she returns to the house she is far more quiet. . . . 
In the big room of this group a chest is being built. The 
group leader is responsible for the decoration, with the 
help of the children. . . . One time Rosa said, “It is 
delightful to paint over the wood, and this rosy color 
makes me very happy.” ... And after a year: Rosa 
with a beaming face, brought home a good report card. 
For three months also she has not had a wet bed. Today 
she was with me alone for two hours and played with 
the bench in the corner in which there are wooden 
animals, houses and small dolls. First she built a village 
and had a whole circus march through it while the 
music was playing and it gave a performance. As she was 
doing this Rosa talked incessantly. The little ones are 
always delighted when Rosa portrays such things. It 
seems that every piece assumes life in her hands... . 
Happily Rosa has a teacher who notices how much or 
how little effort she applies and gives her recognition 
accordingly. Rosa again and again needs this recogni- 
tion. It is too bad that Rosa always comes home on 
Sundays looking very neglected, dirty (after spending 
the day with her mother). Her sweater must be washed 
each Monday. Throughout the week she does not get as 
dirty as she does these eight hours away. (Do I require 
too much from Rosa? Too much cleanliness?) 


Other required papers may include reports 
in connection with reading material, or about 
the field work experience as such, or perhaps 
on a special subject such as the legal aspects 
of the case of a child sent to an institution by 
a court, where guardianship is involved. Five 
weeks are reserved at the end of the course 
for time to prepare a thesis. The subject 
matter of the thesis is usually on some prac- 
tical aspect of institutional practice. In writ- 
ing it, the student draws on his own experi- 
ence and observations, his talks with the 
director or some other staff members of 
institutions, and from his reading. 
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6. The Personal and Professional Develop- 
ment of the Student: Included in this section 
are several courses which have as their goal, 
the widening of the horizon, the artistic de- 
velopment and the professional and ethical 
growth of the future group leader. These 
courses include: Social Work Literature, given 
in the third quarter to acquaint the student 
with the most important of the professional 
periodicals, through presentations and dis- 
cussions.! 

A total of thirty-six hours is given to the 
interesting subject of Children’s Literature. 
The student learns about the lives and works 
of writers of children’s books. Illustrated 
copies of fairy tales, sagas, legends and fables 
are reviewed and the students are helped to 
develop skill in reading to children and in 
story telling. An hour weekly is 


given to 
singing and choir practice. In the first year, 
there is a course in rhythm, games and folk 
dancing. Clay modeling and whittling may 
be elected. And finally, there is a course in 
Ethical Problems of the Social Work Profes- 
sion, with special emphasis on the child care 
worker in the institution. This serves to build 
up professional self-esteem and a sense that 
this is a recognized profession. 

The B. course is divided between class and 
field work, as follows: 


First year, eleven months: 


three months, theory; six months, field work in an 
institution, interrupted two times by period such as 
the one spent at “Mattli” desctined earlier; two 
months, theory. 


Second year, eight and one-half months: 


four months in two field placements, one in an institu 

tion and one in a child welfare agency; four and one- 

half months of theory, including thesis. 

The School is of the opinion that the place- 
ments which are of two months’ duration are 
too short, and that a total of two three 
months should be the plan allowing an extra 
month for theory. 

In the institution, the student assists one 
or more of the regular group leaders. Grad- 
ually, 


assis 


he takes over more responsibility as 
relief worker. Later he may be in complete 


1 Publications England, Germany, France, 
ta ee 
America, as well as those of Switzerland, are considered. 


from 
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The directors of the twenty-five to thirty 
institutions all over Switzerland, which offe 
field placements, come to the School once or 
twice a year for discussions with the School 


staff on matters concerning field work and! 


practice in general. Many more institutions 
want students than are available. Instity. 
tions are eager to take students, not only for 
the extra help that they give, but also be. 
cause this relationship with the School, and 
the prestige it carries, mean that cheve ; IS a 
greater possibility that the institution can 
attract its graduates as regular workers, 
When considering an institution for student 
placement, the School seeks the following 
values: a good experience; a director who is 
an alumnus of the School; an 
interested in training and ready to collabo. 
rate with the School in which students have 
been successfully placed over a long period, 
and one whose group leaders are former 
graduates. 

There is always a temptation to make 
comparisons. Which is the better, the Amer- 
ican institution offering casework, psychi- 
atry, psychol ogy, a nd group work on top ofa 

substandard quality of hous separent Care, or 
the Swiss institution, where the da: ily life of 
the child is in the hands of a capable well 
end whale group leader, but where 
the important contribution of casework is 
missing? But are these the necessary alterna- 
tives? An a th oe skilled 
— servi and alified 
It eet services 
strong not only on top, or at the level of the 
day-by- day physica child, but 
strong all the way t is d that 
the Swiss plans for more casewc rvices in 
thei rin \stitutions, and the American need for 
the development of real training courses for 
houseparents will alized. In the 
meantime, we 
other. 


n + 
1eeas DO 


~ 


child care staff members. 


through. It is hope 


el 


Irn Ser 


1 
soon be 


| 


charge of the group with which he was help. 
ing, during the group leader’s vacation. The/ 
School sees supervision of the student 
within the institutions as one of the prob. 
lems. This usually falls to the director or the 
group leader under whom the student works, 
Because the director already has many othe 
demands on his time, as a rule the student 
does not get enough help. Supervision need; 
to be strengthened. 
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A TROUBLED BOY AND THE FOREST 


Raymond L. Manella The author tells how the first forestry camp estab- 
Chief, Division of Training Schools lished for boys, committed to training schools in 


State Department of Public Welfare 
Baltimore, Md. 


Tue Maryland Welfare Department’s camp 
program! was introduced as the result of the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
training schools and institutional treatment 
of children. These recommendations were 
based on such findings as: 
the population of training schools was heterogeneous— 
some children were committed indefinitely and others 
temporarily; the children ranged in intelligence from 
low feeblemindedness to brilliance, in mental health 
from well-adjusted to near psychotic, in personality 
from innocence to chronic hyper-aggressiveness and 
character disorders, and in age from eight to nineteen. 
The Commission concluded that, with such a gamut of 
troubled children, Maryland’s efforts through its train- 
ing schools to re-educate children and return them to 
the community were meeting with only partial success. 
It recommended that the State employ a 
greater variety of treatment facilities needed 
by delinquent children, and specifically that 
the system include other supplementary 
training facilities such as forestry camps for 
boys aged sixteen and over. Because of the 
value done in conserving the State’s natural 
resources these camps were seen, to a con- 
siderable extent, as paying their own way 
while at the same time steering many active 
youths back to good citizenship. 


Planning for First Camp 
Although no forestry camp for boys under 
eighteen years of age had been established by 





1[n February 1953 the Commission on Administra- 
tive Organization of the State reported to Governor 
Theodore R. McKeldin and to the General Assembly of 
Maryland on the Administration of Delinquency Con- 
trol. The Commission study disclosed strengths as well 
as weaknesses in the Maryland program of services for 
delinquent children and youthful offenders and recom- 
mended changes to bring about a more effective, more 
economical and more ‘“‘humane”’ system for the care and 
treatment of children adjudged delinquent by the 
courts of the State and removed by the courts from the 
community. A considerable portion of its report dealt 
with the four Maryland training schools. 
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Maryland, developed into an integral part of the 
Department of Welfare’s program for troubled boys. 


a State welfare department in the East, the 
Maryland State Department of Public Wel- 
fare decided to go ahead because of the suc- 
cess of camp programs in Virginia, California 
and Oregon and the success of some of the 
open British Borstals. That a number of 
large CCC camps built in Maryland before 
World War II were available proved helpful, 
as did the fact that the State possesses 
thousands of acres of valuable forest land 
which must be conserved and improved. 

The objectives of the first camp were to 
guide young offenders back to good citizen- 
ship through active outdoor work, recrea- 
tional and educational activities, and to de- 
velop in boys wholesome attitudes towards 
work and authority as well as good work 
habits. This was to be done in a small group 
setting where a boy would have a great deal 
of freedom and greater opportunity to form 
meaningful close personal relationships with 
exemplary Welfare and Forestry staff mem- 
bers. 

The key State agency with whom the De- 
partment of Welfare planned was the De- 
partment of Forestry after the latter accepted 
the project as an interdepartmental one. 
Both Departments agreed from the begin- 
ning that the success of the venture depended 
on the closest cooperation and understand- 
ing. In order that staffing patterns and lines 
of authority could be established, the admin- 
istrative structures of the two departments 
needed to be clearly understood. The Direc- 
tors of the Forestry and Welfare Depart- 
ments, members of the Board of Welfare and 
other staff members paid a visit to the 
Natural Bridge Forestry Camp for Boys 
operated in Virginia by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Various State and local agencies were 
approached and their cooperation secured. 
Court and probation officials were consulted 
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and many invaluable suggestions received 
from them as well as hearty endorsement for 
the camp idea. The State Department of 
Education was particularly interested in and 
supported the project because of the implica- 
tions for outdoor education programs for 
schools.? 

Supported by the State Board of Public 
Welfare and with the approval of the State 
Planning Commission, the Directors of the 
Budget and Public Improvements and the 
Governor, a 1956 fiscal capital appropriation 
recommendation of $20,000 for the program 
was made to the 1955 Maryland General 
Assembly. 


Contributions of Forestry and Welfare 

During this period Welfare and Forestry 
officials also negotiated a working agreement 
which set forth the respective responsibilities 
of the two State departments. Welfare took 
responsibility for staffing the camp proper; 
feeding, clothing, and sheltering the boys; 
providing medical and casework services; 
and meeting the physical, psychological, 
recreational, and religious needs of the boys. 
Forestry agreed to provide a site location for 
the camp; technical advice on camp mainte- 
nance and development; supervision for boy 
details thirty-five hours per week; and in- 
struction in fire fighting and tool handling. 
Forestry also agreed to pay each boy $.50 a 
day while employed on a Forestry work 
project; to program varied forestry projects; 
to transport boys to and from the camp to 
the work projects; and to supply heavier 
equipment and some materials. The Green 
Ridge Forest Superintendent reported di- 
rectly to the District Superintendent. Forest 
foremen, employed to supervise the boys on 
forestry details, have proven to be quite 
effective, and have submitted reports on the 
behavior of boys which were extremely use- 
ful in case planning. Great care was exercised 
from the beginning to protect the youngsters 
from heavy manual labor of the prison camp 

2 A governmental agency can move quickly and suc- 
cessfully to establish or improve child welfare services 
if careful planning takes place, the particular project is 
spelled out for both lay and professional groups, and the 
timing is correctly gauged. 
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variety. Consideration was given to selecting 
projects consistent with the child labor sta. 
tutes of Maryland and with the physical 
development of the boys. Great emphasis has 
been placed upon fire suppression and tool 
handling safety procedures. 

During the preliminary phase, the Fores. 
try Department searched for site locations in 
Maryland which lent themselves to a forestry 
camp program. 


The factors which determined the choice of location 
of the first camp included the kind and quantity of 
forestry work projects; the setting, the kind, number 
and condition of buildings; utilities; the surrounding 
community; and the availability of supporting resources 
and services essential to program development. It was 
finally decided to convert a former CCC camp in the 
Green Ridge Forest near Flintstone, Maryland, and 
Forestry turned over to Welfare the use of seven build. 
ings that were still reclaimable. 


The Maryland State Department of Pub. 
lic Improvements conducted a special engi. 
neering survey of the site and the buildings, 
out of which came the recommendation to 
the 1955 General Assembly for a capital 
appropriation of $20,000 for renovation and 


repairs. Winterizing and repairing the build. 


ings and improving the camp site presented a 
particularly formidable assignment.* There 
was some skepticism as to whether the ap- 
propriation would be adequate and even as 
to whether the buildings could be reclaimed 
at all. It was precisely this element, however, 
which later furnished the challenge to both 
boys and staff as they saw the camp for the 
first time and set about the job of restoration. 


Some Considerations of Cost 


Accompanying the request for capital 
funds, the Welfare Department secured the 
approval of the Budget Director and the 
Governor to submit to the General Assembly 
a rather modest request for operational funds 
in the amount of $27,738. This budget was 
premised on a daily average population at 
the camp during fiscal 1956 of twenty-five 





3 Heating, and electrical facilities were inadequate. 
Roofs on all buildings had to be replaced. Repairs had 
to be made to the water and sewage disposal systems 
and the grounds had to be cleared of considerable under- 
brush, debris, and not a few snakes. 
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boys, a staff of six people, and an annual per 
bed cost of $1,111. Since this amount was 
less than the $2,400 average per bed being 
spent in the State training schools, consider- 
able interest was aroused prior to and during 
the 1955 session of the Legislature in the 
cheaper costs of camp operation. Experience 
in other States has shown that the costs of 
operating forestry camps are appreciably 
lower than those for training schools. With 
the mounting costs of care, there has been 
understandable legislative, departmental and 
taxpayer concern. Not only have operational 
costs been considered high for training 
schools, but capital costs have been heavy. 
Single cottages for twenty-five children have 
cost the taxpayers as much as $200,000 and 
the supporting facilities such as central 
kitchens, laundries, chapels, gymnasia, hos- 
pitals and school buildings have resulted in 
recent per bed costs of construction of 
$15,000. With a moral and legal obligation to 
the taxpayers, it seemed obvious and justifi- 
able to the Department of Welfare to explore 
ways and means of reducing operational and 
capital costs if at the same time treatment of 
children could be made more effective. The 
forestry camp not only seemed to be a much 
more economical facility, but in terms of the 
conservation of natural resources the ulti- 
mate returns to the State may be incalcula- 
ble. One successful fire-fighting effort by the 
youngsters may mean a future saving to the 
State of millions of dollars. 


Camp Established by Law 


As the planning progressed, a more imme- 
diate and pressing problem arose which gave 
further impetus to the development of the 
forestry camp program. In the spring of 1954 
the two training schools for boys became 
overcrowded to a point where intolerable 
strains were placed upon staffs and physical 
plants. At one time over 700 boys were under 
care and almost half were aged sixteen and 
over. It would have taken at least two years 
to build additional cottages to house boys at 
the training schools whereas the camp could 
be occupied immediately. The Department 
felt that it would be unwise to expand the 
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boys’ training schools to meet problems of 
overcrowding and increased admissions, be- 
cause of the financial and treatment implica- 
tions. 

Along with the legislation to authorize 
capital and operational funds, the Depart- 
ment prepared legislation on the administra- 
tion of the camp to be presented to the 1955 
General Assembly. Since selection of boys for 
the camps was of prime importance, it was 
requested that the Welfare Department de- 
termine which boys, from either of the two 
State training schools, would benefit from 
the camp program. This represented quite a 
departure from the traditional practice in 
Maryland, where the courts commit directly 
to specific juvenile institutions. Because of 
the experimental nature of the project, it was 
considered imperative to control admissions 
to the camps and to screen youngsters care- 
fully prior to selection for transfer. This 
legislative program, embodied in House Bill 
435, was subsequently enacted by the 1955 
General Assembly which also approved with- 
out a single change the requests for capital 
and operational funds. About a month later, 
the first group of six boys was transferred 
from the two boys’ schools to the Green 
Ridge Forestry Camp.‘ Prior to the actual 
opening of the camp, considerable work had 
been done with the managements of the two 
boys’ schools in formulating transfer policies. 
The Department had also been searching for 
the right Camp Director. Not only were 
emotional stability and maturity required 
but genuine physical and moral courage, a 
dedication to boys, enthusiasm for outdoor 
living, and skill in planning and working with 
Forestry personnel assigned to the Green 
Ridge Forest. Since the camp was integrated, 
it was essential that the Camp Director be 
capable of dealing with mixed groups and of 
interpreting the camp program to the nearest 
communities. The Department appointed a 
man who had had many years of varied and 
progressive experience in group living pro- 
grams for troubled older boys, as well as 


4 Special fiscal authorization was secured to permit 
opening the camp before the start of the 1956 fiscal year 
of July 1, 1955. 
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excellent physical and character requisites. 
This man, with his wife, accepting the chal- 
lenge of Green Ridge, readied quarters for 
the first boys. While additional staff was 
recruited and repairs made to their cabin, the 


couple lived in one of the old CCC buildings 
with the boys. 


The Camp’s Initial Program 

The initial phase of the camp program was 
necessarily focused on repairs and renova- 
tions of the old buildings and improvements 
of the grounds. The working agreement be- 
tween Forestry and Welfare stipulated that 
boy details would be made available by the 
Camp Director to the Forest Superintendent 
five days a week, thirty-five hours per week. 
The effective date of this agreement, how- 
ever, was re-adjusted several times, as it be- 
came evident that the renovation of the 
camp buildings and grounds would take con- 
siderably longer than first estimated. By 
July 1955 additional boys were transferred 
from the two boys’ schools to the camp, and 
at one time in August the population rose to 
thirty-one boys. 

Certain group work methods and _ tech- 
niques lent themselves to the camp project 
and were applied from the very beginning. 
Morale during the first seven months was 
quite high. The most notable development 
had to do with the coordinated boy-staff 
attack on the task of restoration. 


It had been anticipated that because of the absence 
of security devices such as detention screens, locked 
docrs and isolation rooms, more boys would run away 
from the camp than from the training schools. Despite 
many physical discomforts in the beginning months, the 
camp did not report a runaway until December, 1955. 
A few youngsters who were given permission to visit 
their homes preliminary to release failed to return volun- 
tarily. Boy participation in planning was not only en- 
couraged but required. One project that captured the 
interest of the boys was the manufacture and laying of 
cement cinder blocks. The blocks were produced by the 
youngsters at low cost and at this writing all of the large 
buildings which at one time were supported by log posts 
have been underpinned and supported with these 
blocks, some carrying the initials—artist style—of the 
boy builders. The cement block project not only im- 
proved the buildings but also provided necessary insula- 
tion for all of these structures preliminary to the instal- 
lation of an oil burner heating system. 
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Boys competed against each other in pro. 


ducing these blocks and organized themselves _{ 


into production crews. Some people were | 


considerably surprised by the fact that these | 


a ° { 
older boys, some of whom had serious be. 


havior records in the community, could not 
only be trusted to carry through a work 
project but could do so without adult super- 
vision and without locked doors and barred 
windows. Other work projects which occu- 
pied the youngsters and aroused their inter- 
est in direct proportion to their aptitudes 
included painting, floor laying, site improve. 
ments, brush-clearing, food service and laun- 
dry. Staff members and boys attended 
religious services on Sunday morning at 
churches in nearby towns. 

The recreational program was oriented 
primarily to outdoor activity such as com- 
petitive games and sports, hikes, archery and 
swimming. During the winter months out- 
door recreation continued with touch foot- 
ball and basketball, weather permitting. The 
greater portion of time was spent indoors 
with the boys participating in such activities 
as recreational and educational films, TV, 


arts and crafts, music, reading, billiards, | 


pingpong and table games. 


Despite a few heavy snows and intense cold, the boys 
were outdoors every day engaged in a work or recrea- 
tional activity. During the deer-hunting season they 
took part in a few supervised hunting expeditions and 
learned that venison when prepared properly made an 
excellent meal. Perhaps the most exciting experience 
for the boys in the camp’s first year of operation came 
ona particularly frigid December night when volunteers 
were asked by the Forest Superintendent to fight a fire 
which broke out on one of the mountains. Every boy in 
camp volunteered. On the fire line until dawn, they 
brought the fire under control and suppressed it. The 
psychological effect upon the youngsters was_pro- 
nounced. Not only was the experience exciting and 
tinged with some danger, but for almost every boy it 
was certainly novel to be fighting for society than 
against it. Being accepted by the Foresters in this under- 
taking also meant a great deal to boys, who were at an 
adolescent stage where considerable value was placed 
on a strong masculine identification. 


Change in Routine and Transfer Policy 


The reconstruction of the buildings and 
the improvement of the grounds being vir- 
tually completed, boys are being used more 
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intensively by Foresters on projects such as 
tree felling, pulpwood collection, improving 
timber stands, flood control, tree planting, 
minor road repairs and building construc- 
tion. They leave the camp by truck early in 
the mornings with the Forest Foreman and 
return later in the afternoons. Forestry and 
Welfare staff members meet regularly and 
attempt to plan varied projects and to work 
individually with the boys. Boys are per- 
mitted to carry cigarettes and to smoke at 
will. Incidental luxuries such as candies and 
soft drinks are available for purchase at a 
nearby mountain gas station. Boys are also 
permitted to carry the money which they 
earn from Forestry. A camp bank has been 
set up for those who desire to deposit their 
earnings. 

The original concept of the Forestry Camp 
—an open, less-regimented type program 
than the two training schools—was that it 
could serve to bridge the return to normal 
community living for certain older boys who 
were approaching the end of their institu- 
tional training. The transfer policy estab- 
lished by the Welfare Department stipulated 
that the boys be in good physical health and 
that no known arsonist or sex deviate be 
recommended. A Welfare Department repre- 
sentative arranged for the transportation of 
boys recommended for transfer. 

Since the opening of Green Ridge, it was 
recognized that some boys, who could not or 
would not profit from an experience in a 
training school, should be transferred sooner. 
Other youngsters who had failed to adjust to 
the more formal, regimented, institutional 
program could benefit from the camp experi- 
ence. These two additional categories of 
youngsters who are not yet ready for com- 
munity placement are provided for in the 
revised transfer policy, which stipulates that 
any boy can be transferred to the camp after 
he has had a complete diagnostic review at 
either of the two boys’ schools. Therefore, 
the length of stay in the camp has increased 
appreciably during the recent months. The 
Forestry Department has observed that the 
boys in camp for a longer period of time 
develop self-assurance and derive greater 
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personal satisfaction from their work. The 
new agreement between Forestry and Wel- 
fare provides for this, but the primary focus 
of the camp remains on individualized treat- 
ment and return to community when ready 
rather than on the work program. 


Therapy Planning Revised 

With the change in transfer policy some of 
the planning has been revised. The majority 
of boys admitted to the training schools 
suffer from problems of personality and 
character distortion and of non-existent or 
deviant value orientations. The traditional 
view that the cure or treatment for children 
in institutions depends upon training them in 
vocational pursuits has given way to the 
mental hygiene concept of causation and 
treatment. Accordingly, the individual child 
is re-educated for return to community living 
not by making a plasterer or a farmer out of 
him, but by helping him to assume responsi- 
bility for behaving in the free community in 
accordance with the prevailing mores and the 
laws of society. This means the youngster 
must gain insight into his problems, must be 
helped to face and understand these prob- 
lems if he can, and eventually to resolve 
them. The total camp philosophy is aimed at 
simplicity, and for this reason the number of 
boys admitted has been controlled. The plan 
is for no camp to grow larger than twenty- 
five or thirty boys, which will mean a concen- 
tration of boy-man relationships. It also 
means casework service and casework-group 
work methodology within and without the 
camp proper. The most important single 
training or re-educative aspect of the camp 
curriculum is in the individual and group 
counseling carried on as an integral part of 
the program. 

From the beginning members of the Wel- 
fare Department staff took responsibility for 
providing casework services to the camp. 
Funds have been budgeted for a camp case- 
worker and while efforts are being made to 
fill this position, a defined casework counsel- 
ing program has been organized. In recent 
months this has been enriched considerably 
by the contribution of psychiatric, medical 
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and nursing personnel by local and State 
health services on a modest but real basis. 
The treatment goal for each youngster is 
prescribed by the caseworker in concert with 
other staff members. The caseworker guides 
the various emotional and environmental 
processes after the case study and diagnostic 
reviews have been completed. Since the 
change in transfer policy, it has become even 
more evident that the effectiveness of this 
and other camps as a rehabilitative resource 
for older adolescent boys will depend in great 
measure on dynamic casework practice. Be- 
cause of its belief in this, the Department has 
recently added to its staff a man with a rich 
background in professional casework and 
institutional administration to serve as Field 
Supervisor. He in turn will report to the 
Chief of the Division of Training Schools. 


Growth of Camp Program 


Under the law there is no limit to the 
number of camps that Maryland could set up 
for boys.> There are, however, factors which 
will determine the scope and character of the 
program in years to come. 


Most younger or smaller boys requiring all-day 
school are not suited to camp. Consideration, however, 
is now being given to the desirability of establishing 
camps with a different emphasis than the camps pres- 
ently or soon-to-be operating. Boys under the compul- 
sory school age are cared for in camp programs in some 
states, and thought to such a camp 1s being given in 
terms of the future. Again it is true that at any given 
time there will be only a certain percentage of boys in 
the training schools who can use and respond to an open 
outdoor re-educative program. It is obvious that the 
more emotionally maladjusted youngster who needs 
secure facilities and more professional services can re- 
ceive this care better in the training schools devised 
specifically for these purposes. The training school also 
offers greater opportunity to boys who show aptitude 
for trade training, requiring shop equipment, or those 


5 The 1956 General Assembly of Maryland, when 
asked for funds for one additional camp, Forestry Camp 
No. 1, appropriated instead capital funds in the amount 
of $100,000 for two camps, and budgets for both Green 
Ridge and Forestry Camp No. 2 which the Department 
hopes to have in operation by the spring of 1957. The 
three camps for which funds are available will all be 
located in the Western Maryland forests. 
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capable of accepting and profiting from a full academic 
program. For these reasons the camps are seen as supple. 
menting rather than complementing or replacing the 
training schools. A clear understanding of the proper 
relationship of the camps to the training schools for boys 
is extremely important in developing the State’s facil}. 
ties for delinquent children who need institutional care, 
A good camp facility should make the training school 
more effective. 


Conclusion 


After a year and a half, the major task of 
reconstruction has been virtually completed, 
The boys, under staff guidance and in co. 
operation with staff, have achieved a remark. 
able success. Visitors to the camp have been 
impressed with the quantity and quality of 
the work performed by the youngsters. 


Floors have been laid in all buildings, roads have been 
repaired, fences built, walks installed, buildings have 
been winterized with insulated siding, cement block 
foundations and storm windows. The water and electri- 
cal systems have been completely renovated and the 
roofs of all buildings have been repaired or replaced. The 
athletic field has been reclaimed and an outdoor basket. 
ball court has been built. 


To say that many of the youngsters have 
taken just pride in their accomplishments is 
to understate the case. From the standpoint 
of challenge to a group of physically active 
boys, it is regrettable that the restoration of 
the buildings and grounds with rather limited 
funds but unlimited staff enthusiasm and 
boy participation, has come to an end. In the 
future, the attention of the youngsters will be 
directed toward various forestry projects 
that extend the same challenge, with life in 
the woods offering perhaps more adventure 
than did the task of restoring the old site and 
buildings. Boys are working on a regular 
basis with Forestry foremen at this writing 
and seem eager to be in the forests alongside 
these men. As part of their training, boys are 
given intensified instruction which stresses 
fire fighting, tool handling and safety pro- 
cedures. Staff training meetings are being 
held both with Welfare and Forestry em- 
ployees, and more effort is being made to 
develop recreational and educational pro- 
grams even further. 
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It has been said that the test of any 
fcility for the rehabilitation of delinquent 
children is whether the children released 
fom that facility live in conformity with the 
law. For the present we can say that the 
majority of boys released have completed 
their period of after care supervision and 
have made promising community adjust- 
ments. Some have returned to school, others 
have taken jobs, while a number have gone 
into military service. It has been necessary to 
return a few boys to the training schools 


READERS’ FORUM 


Extra-Mural Therapy for Placed Children 
Dear Editor: 


What is the best procedure when a child 
guidance clinic is giving therapy to a child in 
a boarding home? Do you have any written 
material in regard to the usual policy fol- 
lowed in such cases? One clinic here wishes to 
work directly on a regular basis with the 
boarding parents, with the caseworker not 
being a part of the sessions. Another sees its 
place as working with the child directly and 
having frequent conferences with the case- 
worker so that she can carry the responsibil- 
ity of the relationship in the boarding home 
completely. 

We will appreciate information regarding 
practices elsewhere. 

Bearrice L. GARRETT 
Director, Children’s Bureau of Knoxville and 
Knox County, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Editor’s Reply: 

We asked Dr. George Stevenson, of the 
National Mental Health Association, for an 
opinion which he gave verbally as follows. 
Dr. Stevenson made the point that, like 
every other rule, there will be circumstances 
under which it must be set aside. He stated, 
however, that, since the boarding parents 
carry only a part of the parental responsi- 
bility and share it with the agency which in 
turn must share it with the parents, and 
since in the end the agency is responsible for 
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when it was seen that they could not benefit 
from the camp program. A small number of 
boys have failed to make satisfactory com- 
munity adjustments and were involved in 
serious delinquent behavior resulting in re- 
conviction and commitment to State penal 
institutions. However because of the recency 
of this program, its re-educative effectiveness 
is still to be tested. Final evaluation must 
await study of the young men who have been 


returned to and lived in the community. 


helping the boarding parents and the child in 
their day-to-day living, generally the prac- 
tice would be that the clinic work with the 
child and with the caseworker who, in turn, 
works with the boarding parents. This would 
not preclude (and that seems advisable) an 
interview with the boarding parent by the 
clinic to enable the therapist to get a direct 
account of the child’s behavior and his rela- 
tionship with the various members of the 
foster family. It might also serve, on occa- 
sion, to help the boarding parents under- 
stand why, under these circumstances, their 
special tolerance might be needed for a 
period. However, the lines of responsibility 
should be kept clear, and the foster parents 
should know that they are directly respon- 
sible to the agency in regard to the child’s 
daily living. By-passing the caseworker and 
the agency not only causes confusion, but 
may interfere with the child’s best use of the 
placement service. 

We have also asked two psychiatrists their 
opinions on the subject. Dr. Hyman S. 
Lippman, Director, Amherst H. Wilder 
Child Guidance Clinic, St. Paul, Minn., 
replied as follows: 

The child guidance clinic staff functions as 
a psychiatric team for those children in 
emotional conflict who receive intensive 
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therapy.! A-community agency referring a 
child for study has in most instances been 
actively engaged in trying to help the child 
and his family. In referring the child, the 
agency looks for help in establishing a 
diagnosis and obtaining therapy for the child 
who has not responded to its treatment. 
Usually the agency remains active with its 
cases and continues to serve the family while 
the child is being studied or treated at the 
clinic. 

Difficulties often arise because of problems 
of communication, but these can be sur- 
mounted when the caseworkers of the re- 
ferring agency and those of the clinic staff 
keep in frequent contact with each other 
regarding the child and his family. This is 
often difficult and time-consuming. 

Where the clinic treats a child who is living 
in a foster home, casework with the foster 
parents is assumed in most instances by the 
child-placement agency. Usually the referral 
is made after the child-placement caseworker 
has known the child for some time and has 
worked with his foster parents over a long 
period of time. The child-placement case- 
worker also continues with her casework 
treatment of the child, and keeps the clinic 
acquainted with any information she obtains 
from the child and from the foster parents. 
She avoids discussion of the kind of emo- 
tional problems which the child discusses 
with the psychiatrist. Situations occasionally 
arise when the child-placement caseworker 
obtains more significant information from 
the child than the psychiatrist is getting. 
When this persists, the psychiatrist may dis- 
continue his interviews. The caseworker then 
may continue her interviews with the child, 
and discuss them with the psychiatrist. This 
may be in the nature of supervisory inter- 
views, or the caseworker and her supervisor 
may have conferences with the clinic psychi- 
atrist. 


1 An attempt is made to have each staff member’s 
dictation current so that the other members of the team 
are aware of what each is accomplishing with the child 
and his parents. There are many opportunities for the 
staff to get together for a formal conference or for brief 
informal conferences. 
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Often foster home placement is temporary, 
with casework provided for the child’s own 
family, looking toward the child’s eventual 
return to his own home. Casework with the 
child’s own parents may be provided by the 
child-placement agency or by a_ family 
agency. The caseworker working with the 
foster parents may prefer to work with the 
child’s parents, too, since it is often a matte 
of considerable importance that the cage. 
worker help the child’s foster parents ty 
understand and accept the behavior of the 
child’s own parents. Similarly it is equally 
important that the agency caseworker help 
the parents accept the foster parents in their 
role as substitute parents. Occasionally the 
child-placement agency prefers to have the 
casework with the child’s parents carried on 
by the child guidance clinic caseworker be. 
cause of the nature of the parent-child prob. 
lem, or because the parents insist on having, 
closer relationship with the clinic. 

It is essential that the child guidance clinic 
staff be sufficiently flexible to deal with the 
variety of circumstances that may arise ir 
connection with treating the conflicted chik 
in foster home placement. My remarks refer 
to the practices we have found to work bes 
at the Amherst H. Wilder Child Guidane 
Clinic in St. Paul, where we have alway; 
worked closely with the social agencies con. 
cerned with the welfare of families. It is wel 
also for a child-placement agency to keep in 
mind that a given child guidance clinic may 
function best when permitted to deal wit 
problems in a way in which it has been mos 
successful. 


Dr. John A. Rose, Director, Philadelphi: 
Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia, Pa, 
reported on his experience as follows: 

The question of the relation between tle 
child guidance clinic and the child-placig 
agency is an interesting one which is wel 
worth a much longer reply than I can givez 
this moment. There was a time in the pa 
when, if a child from a boarding home was 
treatment, the personnel of this clinic sav 
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only the child’s social worker. The working 
relationship thus established tended to break 
down usually because the child was unable to 
make progress in treatment. An examination 
of the factors surrounding this situation sug- 
gested that the child’s caseworker was una- 
ware of certain pertinent realities in the 
child’s life. Among these factors were: 
evaluation of the relationship of the child’s own parents 
to the placement situation, that is, an unresolved feeling 
of rejection on the part of the child which could not be 
clarified. At other times, the foster care worker failed to 
assess Clearly the relationship between the foster mother 
and the agency or the foster mother and the child. For 
instance, the foster mother might be quite disappointed 
or angry at the agency for having given her this particu- 
lar child to care for. Sometimes there were manifesta- 
tions of direct conflict between the foster mother and the 
child’s caseworker. Also, at times, even the decision to 
bring a particular child for treatment was the result of 
unresolved conflict between the foster care worker and 
her supervisor. 

It will be noted in all honesty that these 
problems began to multiply very heavily 
during the period when more and more 
seriously disturbed children were coming into 
nlacement. In retrospect, it is possible to 
peculate that the placement was a euphe- 
nism covering a particular way of resolving a 
erious parent-child conflict. 

For all of the above reasons, then, I can see 
no point in treating the foster parents in the 
same way as the child’s own parents. On the 
other hand, the placement situation has be- 
come so complex that at times it is very 
dificult for the clinic to establish the reality 
situation against which the child’s conflicts 
must be viewed. It may be that in the long 
run the simplest assay will be to try to deter- 
mine the ability of the total hierarchy of the 
child, including agency and foster parents, to 
tolerate the insults offered by the disturb- 
ance in the child. 

In summary then, the more severely a 
child who comes into placement is disturbed, 
the more he can complicate and distort the 
operations of the protective hierarchy, and 
the more difficult it is to understand the 
interplay of values in this group. The respon- 
sibility of a psychiatric clinic for children is 
to try to offer treatment to those children 
who would seem to be able to profit from 
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treatment. Confusion in a child’s dependent 
hierarchy may make such treatment unten- 
able at times. This situation is one in which a 
psychiatric clinic for children needs to have 
much experience and to exercise great judg- 
ment. On one side there is the possibility that 
the clinic may be open to the accusation of 
being ‘“‘too choosy about its cases” or too 
manipulative toward the agency. Ultimately 
it is best if the clinic and the foster care 
agency can arrive at a decision mutually as 
to when a child will be able to make use of 
treatment and when not. It is clear that the 
agency must remain in /oco parentis to the 
child and not have this fact distorted by a 
clinical operation. I should suppose, however, 
that most of the difficulties about lines of re- 
sponsibility have arisen as the result of at- 
tempts on the part of clinical personnel to 
succeed where they cannot easily do so. 
a 
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Includes information on program, sponsorship, 
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BEREAVED CHILDREN 


A Student’s Sensitive Observations 


Some Years ago I worked in an institution 
which cared for orphans from the Navaho 
Reservation. Many of its children had lost 
their mothers, recently or in a bitter past. 
Once, feeble grandparents or concerned neigh- 
bors brought them in; more recently they 
began to arrive in dusty black Government 
cars to stay a short or long time until the 
welfare worker found foster parents for them. 


The six Jenkins children arrived in an interim stage 
between old and new systems. Their uncle called us 
from a nearby trading post to say that their mother, 
long tubercular, had died several days before and their 
alcoholic father had abandoned them. They were in a 
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shocking condition. Would we take them in imme- 
diately? 
Their mother had always intended that they 
should come to us if this should happen. 
Thus it was that I met the four youngest, 
who stayed in my dormitory until foster 
homes could be found for them: Barbara, 
aged seven; Susan, six; Allan, four; and 
Mary Jane, three. Truly a dramatic occasion, 
fortunately rare—but I remember almost 
nothing of the children themselves. As I 
think back of all that I learned about them 
through later experience, I can recall mainly 
my own reactions as a new housemother: 


What would this influx do to my recent and precari- 
ous control of the dormitory? How could I prevent the 
busy little head lice and rampant impetigo from spread- 
ing to the other fourteen children already here? Where 
would I find decent clothes to replace the dirty rags 
that were the barely recognizable remains of their 
mother’s care? 


Now I can read back, and wonder what 
happened to those children that day. With 
all our good intentions, the only thing we 
knew for sure about them was that they were 
very dirty. After the briefest of greetings, we 
brought them directly into the big bathroom. 
True, one was a boy, and Navaho siblings are 
extremely modest before each other; but we 
did realize that these could not be separated, 
and two or three of us set about undressing 
them in a terrific uproar of steam and water. 
I doubt that they had ever seen a bathtub 
before, or even that much water in the desert 
country. I am sure they had never been so 
quickly deloused with stinging medicine, for 
the Navaho way is an affectionate one, a sort 
of rite performed by one close relative for 
another. I do recall that they clung with all 
their strength to their ragged clothing until 
we assured them that it would be returned to 
them after it was washed. Thus we trans- 
formed them into scrubbed and starched 
models, and so presented them to the curious 
stares of the fourteen earlier arrivals. 

There is an impression in my mind that 
they did not eat our nourishing meal that 
day, and that they did not cry, but were 
very, very quiet, like young rabbits in a 
boy’s hand. Barbara, the responsible little 
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mother of the family, did not require th. 
rubber sheets that the others did, but she ray 
about a degree of temperature all thar 
month; and my memory is only too well 
stocked with all the other symptoms of he 
anguish that appeared later during the Years 
I knew her. 

Frightened yet proud, silent yet eloquent, 
the Jenkins children conveyed to me g 
clearly that day the utter futility of lj 
our preoccupation with their easily acces. 
sible bodies, governed as they were so com. 
pletely by the stark fact of their grief ang 
loss. As time went by, they taught me that 
their shattered lives needed ministrations 
that could not be given by soap and water, 
food and clothing. Gradually I learned to 
listen to their homesickness, and then to seek 
their uncle’s aid in explaining our strange 
customs, so unlike the ideals their mother 
had instilled. Little by little they understood 
that we had not meant to “wash away all the 
Navaho” as they said. It was then that they 
could get on with the job of building their 
futures onto what remained of the past. 


Jean Baxter 
Student, The New York School of Social W ‘ork 
New York City} 


BOOK NOTES 


On Call for Youth, by Rudolf Wittenberg. Associa. 
tion Press, N. Y., 1956. 241 pp. $3.50. 

The professionally trained person picking 
up this book may have an inclination to put 
it down again rather quickly as being much 
too elemental for him to enjoy or to consider 
profitable. A more careful study of it, how- 
ever, is likely to show him that the book car- 
ries more of a contribution in its content than 
its simple language would first suggest. It isa 
book that was obviously written for its help- | 
fulness to those persons who have no special- 
ized training but it is not without some re- 
freshing value to the more experienced | 
worker. 

Considering the fact that the usual social | 
worker, psychologist, or psychiatrist is so | 
immersed in his own clinical approach and | 
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devoted to the specialized vocabulary of his 
own particular discipline, it must be ad- 
mitted that very real credit is due to the 
author of this book who is able to use such 
conversational and universal language de- 
spite the fact that he is an experienced 
clinician. Perhaps the book should really be 
reviewed by a person whose background is 
simply that of a parent or an occasional vol- 
unteer worker, for this is the group to which 
the book’s message is directed and certainly 
its value must be gauged in terms of its use- 
fulness to this lay person or volunteer worker. 
In judging the book with this in mind, it 


must be said that it is a truly useful piece of 


writing. 

Primarily this book seems to be written for 
that volunteer who starts out to work, not 
with problem children, but with essentially 
normal children in the variety of group 
activities which use volunteers, such as the 
Y.M.C.A. programs, church activities, sum- 
mer camps, etc. Such a volunteer in such a 
setting, nevertheless, will inevitably encoun- 
ter behavior problems among the teen-agers 
with whom he works and though these be- 
havior problems may be partially patholog- 
ical, many times they will be simply the 
difficulties presented by the normal adoles- 
cent who is trying to learn how to be an 
adult. It really is a rather wonderful world 


that Dr. Wittenberg explores here in his 
sensitive and down-to-earth way. It is the 
world of the young person who is covering 
his uncertainties with attitudes of “I don’t 
care” or “I want to be left alone” or who is 
falling in love and who is then falling out of 
love and, whatever the problem presented at 
the moment, he is a puzzle and a frustration 
to the adults in his life. 

It perhaps could be argued that the author 
is a little too naive in casually setting up neat 
categories of young people’s problems and 
discussing them as separate items. However, 
this again would be the reaction of the more 
sophisticated practitioner whereas the book’s 
proper audience, the newcomers to the field, 
will probably be more surely helped by this 
arrangement. The basic content of the book 
is truly sound and it says in highly under- 
standable language many of the things that 
professional social workers have tried to say 
but have said less lucidly and less effectively. 

Altogether the book seems well worth 
recommending to the person entering youth 
work without training, whether volunteer or 
full-time paid. It also might well be stocked 
on the shelves of family and children’s service 
agencies for ready availability. 

Pau. W. Keve 
Director, Department of Court Services 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classined ae advertisements are inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at $6.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion, $2.50. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation is eighth of month prior to month of publication. 
Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied by statement 
that person presently holding the job knows that the ad is being placed. 


PSYCHIATRIC OR MEDICAL 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


SOCIAL WORKER wanted for 
Arkansas Child Development Cen- 


ter, a new clinic for evaluation of 


mentally retarded children 
counseling of their parents. Mini- 
mum qualifications: Master’s degree 
with major in psychiatric or medical 
social work plus three years’ experi- 
ence (one year supervised; two years 


and 
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public health or medical care pro- 
gram or school for mentally retarded 
or emotionally disturbed children; 
one year supervisory or teaching 
caps icity). If social work school 
major was not Psy chiatric or medi- 
cal, four years’ oo required 
two years supervised). Salary $400- 
$475. Address: Avkenses State Board 
of Health, Little Rock, Ark. 


1957 


WORKER—Openings in adoptions, 
child-placement and protective serv- 
ices in public agency now being re- 
organized. Professional supervision; 
promotional opportunities. Minimum 
one year graduate social work plus 
appropriate experience required. Sal- 
ary range $397-$438 monthly. Write 
County Personnel Department, 402 
Civic Center, San Diego, Calif. 
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LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary 
$3660-$5712 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director, Cath- 
olic Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


CASEWORKER II in child place- 
ment agency. Service includes inten- 
sive casework with deeply troubled 
parents and children. Psychiatric 
consultation. Excellent personnel 
practices, Social Security, retirement, 
and health insurance. Requirements: 
Master’s degree social work school 
and potential of being creative. Sal- 
ary $4092-$5112. Clyde S. Pritchard, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans St., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS (3)—To com- 
plete enlargement of professional 
staff to 58 caseworkers and 10 super- 
visors. Prefer workers with two years’ 
graduate work but will consider those 
with one year. Ours is an expanding 
public adoption agency —quantity 
but always quality in service to 
clients. Consider Southern California 
where the days are comfortably warm 
and the nights cool. Yes, there’s 
smog but it is not too devastating— 
the compensations are great. Our 
beginning annual salary is $4740. 
Annual increments bring salary to 
$5868 at end of four years’ employ- 
ment. We have good retirement plan; 
adequate vacations and sick leave 
provisions. Apply: Director, Los 
Angeles County, Bureau of Adop- 
tions, 2550 W. Olympic Blvd., Los 
Angeles 6, Calif. 


CASEWORKER III in parent-child 
guidance service which is a service 
to families with troubled boys be- 
tween the ages of 6-18; psychiatric 
and psychological consultation avail- 
able. Requirements: Master’s degree 
social work school plus five years’ 
experience following graduation; ex- 
perience in counseling with children 
and parents. preferred. Man. Salary 
$4572-$5832, five-step plan. Social 
Security and retirement, health in- 
surance paid by agency. Milton L. 
Goldberg, Executive Director, Jew- 
ish Big Brothers Association, Room 
366, 590 N. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


February, 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS needed for fast-growing 
southern California county in adop- 
tions or child welfare work. Excel- 
lent supervision. Benefits. Starting 
salary $378; step increases to $460. 
Must have one year in graduate 
social work school. Write County 
Personnel Dept., 236 Third St., San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: 
Two openings (one in February, 
1957, one in March, 1957) for profes- 
sionally-trained family and child 
welfare caseworkers in large, multi- 
ple-function agency with professional 
staff of 64. Social Worker Grade I to 
$4908, Social Worker Grade II to 
$5424, Social Worker Grade III to 
$6132. For further information and 
description of grade qualifications 
write: Executive Director, Catholic 
Social Service of San Francisco, 1825 
Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


CASEWORKER~—experienced, for 
private Catholic institution for neg- 
lected and dependent girls ages 6-18; 
population 150. Apartment plan. 
Must be able to give casework treat- 
ment to children and parents. Other 
workers. Psychiatric consultation. 
Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. Graduate accredited 
school and experience in children’s 
field preferred. Write: Sister Direc- 
tor, Mount St. Joseph’s School, 1700 
Newhall St., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


MATURE CASEWORKER to head 
foster day care program in Hartford, 
Conn. Experience with day care serv- 
ices preferable but not necessary. 
Work involves family counseling, 
day care home studies, placements 
and supervision. Agency also pro- 
vides foster home and adoption care, 
residential treatment services for 
emotionally disturbed children and 
protective services. Present salary 
scale $3800-$5300 depending on ex- 
perience. Salaries in process of being 
revised upward. Please write Mrs. 
Alice Y. Moe, District Secretary, 
Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5 


CASEWORKER~—Residential 
treatment center for emotionally dis- 
turbed children, Hartford. Private, 
nonsectarian, statewide multiple- 
function agency. Small case loads, 
excellent supervision, student train. 
ing program, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Master’s degree social work and 
preferably some experience required. 
Present salary scale $3800-$5300 de- 
pending on experience. Salaries in 
process of being revised upward. 
Please write Miss Ruth H. Atchley, 
Resident Director, Children’s Serv- 
ices of Connecticut, 1680 Albany 
, Hartford 5, Conn. 


1957 


COME TO COLORFUL COLO. | 
RADO! Immediate positions avail. 


able for Child Welfare Workers jn | 


CWLA and APWA agency. 
range $4020-$5256. One year grad. 
uate training required. Excellent 
benefits, professional supervision, 
and unusual opportunity for develop. 

ment in well-rounded child welfare 
program. Write Personnel Officer, 
Denver Department of Welfare, 777 
Cherokee, Denver, Colo. 


Salary 


CASEWORKERS 


(3) in private, 
nonsectarian, statewide multiple. 
function agency. Small case loads, 


excellent supervision, student train. 
ing program, psychiatric consulta. 
tion. Openings in Hartford in newly 
established Protective Services Unit 
and 1 in child placing. Other openings 
in Torrington and New London Djs. 
trict Offices. Requirements: Master's 
degree social work, some experience 
preferable. Pr esent salary — scale 
$3800-$5300 depending on experi- 
ence. Salaries in process of being re. 
vised upward. Please write C. Rollin 
Zane, Executive Director, Children’s 
Services of Connecticut, 1680 Albany 
Ave., Hartford 5 


CASEWORKER in family-children’s 
service agency providing family case- 
work, specialized services to un. 
married mothers, child placement 
and adoption. Salary comparable 
with good practice. Social Security 
and retirement. Write Miss Jane K, 
Dewell, Executive Secretary, Catho- 
lic Social Service Bureau, 478 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in multiple-func. 
tion, private, nonsectarian, child wel- 
fare agency. Case load of emotionally 
disturbed children in institutional 
setting. Psychiatric consultation. 
Good ‘personnel practices. Top salary 
limit $5 5600. Minimum requirements: 
two years’ graduate social work 
training. Complete details by writing 
Anna K. Buell, Casework Super- 
visor, Children’s Center, 1400 Whit- 


ney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


FLORIDA—SUPERVISORS AND 
CASEWORKERS—Youthful, pro- 
fessionally-trained caseworkers, sen- 
ior workers and supervisors needed 
in several Florida cities in statewide 
private agency offering adoption 
placement and related services, in- 
cluding services to unmarried moth- 
ers. Caseworker salaries $3900-$5000. 
Salaries for senior caseworkers and 
supervisors range from $45 500-$6500 
commensurate with experience in 
child placement and adoptions. Write 
Miss Cornelia Wallace, Associate Di- 
rector, Children’s Home Society of 
Florida, P.O. Box 5722, Jackson- 
ville 7, Fla. 
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